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Mutual Casualty Insurance 
performs an actively con- 





structive service for its 
policyholders. 


Lower Cost 


& is the purpose of Mutual Casu- 


alty Insurance not only to protect 
the insured against the consequences 
of accident, but also /o help the in- 
sured to prevent accident. 

Toward this end, Mutual Casualty 
Companies maintain engineering 
staffs for the specific purpose of in- 
vestigating causes of accident and 
devising preventive measures. 

Individual plants of 
Mutual policyholders 
are studied by special- 
ized engineers. Re- 
ports are submitted; 
educational means en- 


MUTUAL 
CASUALTY 
INSURANCE 


couraging employes to guard against 
injury are suggested; efficiency is pro- 
moted; production stimulated; opera- 
tion made more continuous; accident 
frequency and severity decreased. 

Thus Mutual Casualty Insurance 
aids to a better experience and 
effects a saving in cost to its policy- 
holders which is reflected in the 
form of dividends. 

Mutual Casualty 
Insurance is distinct- 
ly worth while for 
you. Send for the 
booklet and learn all 
the facts. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANIES 





National Association of Mutual Casualty Companies 


Name 


Position 


Cfirm 








730 Gifth Avenue, New York, N, Yr. 


Without obligation on my part, please mail me your booklet explaining Mutual Casualty Insurance and how it will save me money. 
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“WE SERVE OURSELVES BEST 
BY SERVING OTHERS BETTER” 





CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 





Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


Gale & Stone, Boston. 
Justin Peters, Philadelphia. 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 


Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, James S. Kemper, Megr., 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 


Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 
The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco. 


























A Message to 
Michigan Automobile Owners 








MICHIGAN MUTUAL 


PREFERRED PROTECTION 


for 


MAN and MOTOR 


includes 
EMERGENCY ROAD SERVICE (any public garage in Michigan). 
TOURING AND TRAVEL INFORMATION (maps, logs, suggestions and 
general information covering any trip you want to make}. 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE (paying from $25.00 per week to 
$5,000.00 cash). i 
STANDARD AUTOMOBILE COVERAGE (in several popular combina- 
tions of fire, theft, public liability, property damage or collision). 
THE COST IS NO GREATER than for automobile insurance alone as 
ordinarily furnished by other reputable companies or associations. 


It will pay you to investigate this remarkable combination of protection 
and service offered the motoring public of the State by the Old 
Reliable Michigan Mutual. 


Get it BEFORE you need it. 
NO INITIATION FEE — NO ANNUAL DUES — NO ASSESSMENTS 


Write or phone Home Office of the Company or 
nearest branch office. Ask for Folder PR-104, 
which tells you all about it. 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY COMPANY 


Park Avenue Park at 
Building 


Adi, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN Dependable 


GRAND RAPIDS—LANSING—SAGINAW Automobile 
FLINT—KALAMAZOO—PONTIAC—JACKSON Insurance 





EVERY POLICY IS NON-ASSESSABLE 
EVERY POLICY IS DIVIDEND-PAYING 
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Wright Tavern 


N APRIL 19, 1775, Major Pitcairn of 
Q the English forces occupied Wright 
Tavern during the fight at Concord, 
Mass. The invaders soon withdrew toward 
Lexington but lost many men by the sharp- 
shooting of the Colonials posted along the 
road. 
Wright Tavern has been insured in the 
Middlesex Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
of Concord for a long period of years. 



































Insurance During England’s Strike 


Conduct of Mutual Compantes Runs True to Form and Policy 
Holders Have Extra Premiums Returned 


MMUTABLE and eternal prin- 
I ciples of equity and fair-deal- 
ing form the deep foundation 
of Mutual Insurance. When the 
building is erected according to 
specification, not by some jerry- 
builders, but by skilled engineers, 
the flood may rise and the stream 
beat vehemently, yet the structure 
will not be shaken. I do not pre- 
tend for one 


By RICHARD MORRIS, F.S.S. 


all this and at the last moment 
did their utmost to avoid the ex- 
posure of this piece of shoddy ar- 
tillery. Certain elements in the 
British Cabinet, wisely or un- 
wisely, were bent on a fight, for 
two reasons. They had surveyed 
the land most carefully and found 


the Government on the flimsiest 
of excuses. 

As things turned out the Gov- 
ernment’s diagnosis of the posi- 
tion was correct and it attained 
both its objects. After the General 
Strike had been in force for nine 
days it was unconditionally called 
off in thoroughly repentant terms 
and the Government has been in 
conseq uence 





moment that 
the General 
Strike we re- 
cently experi- 
enced was in 
any sensea 
flood, though it 
might easily 
have developed 
into an angry 
torrent. Nev- 
ertheless it 
served to dem- 
onstrate the 
supreme public 
advantage of 
Mutual In- 
surance over 
Stock Insur- 
ance, the ex- 
clusive concern 
of the former 
being the inter- 
est of the in- 
sured, whilst 
the preponder- 
ating business 
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acclaimed for 
the time being 
—and it may 
be only for the 
time being—as 
the most effi- 
cient and the 
most powerful 
in modern 
times. I have 
only to state 
the facts as I 
know them, 
leaving my 
American 
readers to 
form, their own 
views as to the 
wisdom of the 
course pursued 
by the British 
Govern ment. 
But I must 
point out that 
the coal mines 
of the country 
are still silent. 








of the latter is 
to promote and 
safeguard the financial interest of 
the stockholders. 
> DS fS 

MAY I ask the reader to bear 
with me for a brief space whilst 
I attempt to explain how the re- 
cent action of the Trade Union 
Council marks an epoch in the 
history of Trade Unionism. It 
gave a practical though expensive 
exhibition of the Euclidean truth 
that the whole is greater than a 
part. It provided an invincible 
proof of the uselessness of the 
General Strike as a weapon in 
industrial warfare. As a mere 
threat it had some value. But 
when the gun was put into action 
it showed itself to be incapable of 
anything but blank cartridges, 
though with a dangerous recoil. 
The better informed Trade Union 
leaders were perfectly aware of 


© Underwood & Underwood 
All Kinds of Vehicles Were Used to Get to Work 


that the workers as a whole were 
disinclined for a contest. They 
had also completed their very 
elaborate preparations for the 
maintenance of the public services 
in the event of a stoppage. A 
successful contest would there- 
fore discredit the trade union 
leaders and the labor party, it 
would dispose of a threat that 
had been hanging over our heads 
for a long while and, withal, it 
would gain for the Government a 
popularity of which they were 
sadly in need. So that at the last 
moment when the Trade Union 
Council which had agreed to a 
formula for settlement presented 
to them by the Cabinet, was 
pressing its acceptance on the 
Miners’ Federation the negotia- 
tions were suddenly broken off by 


The coal prob- 
lem is still un- 
solved though there were pros- 
pects of a settlement before the 
fight started of which the Gov- 
ernment failed to take advantage. 
The Trade Union Council—at 
present in discredit with the 
miners—representing all the 
workers in the country, was a 
very effective body to bring pres- 
sure to bear on the section of the 
workers actually involved in the 
dispute. The miners have now to 
be dealt with separately and they 
are in a sour and angry mood . 
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THE General Strike has been for- 
ever abandoned by the wrokers on 
the ground that it is futile and 
wasteful. It raises false issues 
and the proper industrial purpose 


is represented as some nefarious 
_— sm 
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Milk Depot in Hyde Park During Recent Crisis 


© Underwood & Underwood 


Scotch Women Staging 


Instead of a 


political design. 
struggle with the employers it be- 
comes a struggle with the Gov- 
ernment which is backed by un- 


limited means. In the nine days 
the workers lost in wages over 
£20,000,000 and the Unions were 
threatened with the total loss of 
their accumulated funds. The 
Railwaymen’s Union alone lost 
over £1,000,000. 

The view so strenuously put 
forward by the Government organ 
during the Strike that it was 
largely a revolutionary movement 
having for its object the over- 
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Strike Demonstration 


throw of the State has since been 
completely discredited by the 
Prime Minister himself, who has 
publicly declared that, in sub- 
stance, it was an expression of 
sympathy on the part of one set of 
workers for another. Wrong and 
unjustifiable as the Strike was the 
men came out from good, not from 
bad, motives, loyalty to their 
leaders and sympathy with their 
fellow workers. There was no de- 
liberate intention to injure the 
State. With few exceptions here 
and there, the absence of violence 
was remarkable. The one prayer 








of men and women alike was that 
it might soon be over. 

Various schemes have been put 
forward for a solution of the Coal 
problem, the*discussion of which, 
however, is outside the scope of 
this article. But I may be allowed 
to quote a statement made by 
Professor Jacks of Oxford in the 
columns of “The Times” on the 
value of Mutual Insurance and its 
application to the settlement of 
industrial disputes. 

Se et Se 
“MORE than one thinker of em- 
inence has pointed out that the 
principle of mutual insurance is 
the most effective, equitable and 
beneficient means yet discovered 
for relieving the strained rela- 
tions that arise among the haz- 
ards of industrial life, and some 
have even entertained the hope 
that it may be applied in the 
future to the more dangerous 
strains of the international field. 
What I have to suggest is that 
Professor Louis’ idea of a reserve 
fund under the management of 
unimpeachable trustees might be 
developed by actuarial skill into 
a definite scheme of mutual insur- 
(Continued on Page 18) 





A Unique Life Insurance Institution 


Express Company Employees Have Thriving Mutual 
Company With History of Nearly Half Century 





BOUT the middle 
of June a unique 
life insurance 
organization 
convened in St. 
Louis, Mo., to 
hold its twenty- 
fourth biennial 
meeting. This al- 
most completes 
a span of a full 
half a century, 
the company having been organ- 
ized in New York State in 1869. 

In the field which it covers 
exclusively—the express business 

—it is known as the “E. M. B. A.” 
Its official name is the Express- 

men’s Mutual Benefit Association. 

Outside of the express service, it 

is not widely known, although to 

actuaries its success in a difficult 
field has been most remarkable. 
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MOST impressive, perhaps, is its 
annual report as of the first of 
this year, which showed a total 
active membership of 29,288 and 
insurance in force of $30,944,355. 
It has paid to members since 
organization $5,544,060.04. Its 
net reserve is $2,656,812 and sur- 
plus just a little under $700,000. 
Its main policies or certificates 


are Whole Life, 20 Year Payment’ 


and Paid Up at the Age of Sixty. 
The largest individual insurance 
it accepts is $5,000. In place of 
dividends, it has a system of 
“passing contributions” at least 
once and sometimes twice a year. 

A simple statement of figures, 
however, does not disclose the 
romance that exists in every 
organization, which survives a 
half century of existence. Nor in 
the case of the E. M. B. A. does 
it tell of the part that sentiment 
and loyalty of the inner circle of 


By STANLEY W. TODD 


old members has played in its 
upbuilding and progress during 
that time. No insurance enter- 
prise, mutual benefit or other- 
wise, has had more unfaltering 
support nor become such a hobby 
of its certificate holders and 
wielded such an influence in its 
particular field as has the 
E. M. B. A. 


D> ns> <> 


FIFTY-SEVEN years ago, when 
this organization was born, the 
situation in the express business 








E. A. STEDMAN 
President of the E. M. B. A. 











was much different from what it 
is today. There were many 
express companies in the field, 
both large and small, and _ all 
keenly competitive. There was a 
crying need for some system to 
substitute for the frequent “pass- 
ing the hat” when a revered and 
faithful expressman died, often 
leaving his dependents all but des- 
titute. The E. M. B. A. began as 
a sort of club to provide for such 
contingencies in the future. The 


members contributed $1.00 a 
month and took care of emergen- 
cies as they came. 


But such a system could not last 
for long without a firmer founda- 
tion. The insurance business 
itself was in process of adjust- 
ment and refinement. Insurance 
practices began to be based on 
actual experience and established 
Companies laid their present firm 
foundations. But the business was 
not the highly developed, elastic 
and stable institution of finance 
that it is today. There was no 
such thing as “group insurance,” 
and if there had been, it could not 
have been carefully applied in ac- 
cordance with such hazards as 
expressmen were subject, com- 
paratively few as they were, as 
did the E. M. B. A. in the express 
business. Even today, some ex- 
press employees work on trains 
and guard valuable shipments but 
their occupations are not one of 
abnormal risks, as railroad travel 
has gained recognition as perhaps 
the safest form of transportation 
known, 


ae ee 


THE present epoch of the express 
business began in 1918, when 
largely as a war-time emergency, 
the express companies were asked 
by the Government to form a 
single company. That was so 
they might do business as a unit 
with the railroads of the country, 
then under the direction of a fed- 
eral administrator. Thus came 
into being the American Railway 
Express Co., as the successor of 
seven separate companies to han- 
dle the express operations on the 
Government-controlled roads. 


When the war was over and the 
time came for Uncle Sam to 














A Unique Life Insurance 


Institution 
(Concluded from Preceding Page) 


return the roads to their owners, 
the express service presented an 
unusual problem. None of the 
old companies were in a position 
or wanted to resume operations. 
A way out was found when Con- 
gress authorized the American 
Railway Express Co. to continue 
as a private enterprise, if the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
gave its permission, which it did. 
And the express company con- 
tinued virtually the same relation- 
ship with the railroads that it had 
during the Government control 
through the instrumentality of a 
Uniform Contract. 

That is the situation today, 
except that some five years ago, 
the Southeastern Express Com- 
pany was organized to conduct 
the express service on the South- 
ern Railway system and its sub- 
sidiaries in the South. 


— S> =| 


PERHAPS the most remarkable 
fact regarding the substantial 


membership in the E. M. B. A., 
now nearly 30,000, in a field where 
the number of men exclusively 
employed runs around 75,000, is 
the fact the greatest expansion 
has come within the past six 


years. In 1920, the membership, 
after a career of more than fifty 
years, was only 4,014, with a 
total insurance of $4,624,280. 
During that period, the insurance 
underwritten has been increased, 
as said, to nearly $30,000,000. 
This rapid expansion was, in fact, 
an achievement, unequalled in the 
transportation business. 


As the men in the business 
were just becoming accustomed 
to serving under one standard, 
the American Railway Express, 
and thus a national, centralized 
management had been achieved, 
it was felt that a special oppor- 
tunity lay before the E. M. B. A. 
to present its case before the 
express organization. The execu- 
tives did not have to be convinced 
of the value of an association 
conservatively managed by their 
own people that was in a position 
to take the insurance problem off 
the hands of the company. It 
solved the question of group 
insurance and was distinctly for 
the benefit and protection of the 
employees, and their families. The 
result was that people in all 
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branches of the business were 
glad to lend impetus to the drive, 
although the express company 
itself was not asked for other than 
moral support. 


— Se ie 


THE association has had its con- 
tact with members or policyhold- 
ers through division secretaries. 
These men, all employees in vari- 
ous branches of the service, were 
located in different sections of the 
country, and showed the greatest 
interest and incidentally, ability 
and dependability in the affairs of 
the organization. This local con- 
tact through division secretaries 
made it possible for the association 
to accept monthly contributions 
from members as well as annual 
or semi-annual payments if they 
preferred it. 

The executive management was 
enlarged and prominent officials 
appointed and requested to direct 
the drive in the five regional oper- 
ating territories of the express 
company, covering the Eastern, 
Southern, Central, Southwestern 
and Western departments. Each 
of the latter is divided into from 
two to four departments, directed 
by a general manager and the 
departments further are subdi- 
vided into divisions in charge of 
a@ superintendent. The divisions 
are not uniform in territory ccv- 
ered, but are apportioned on the 
basis of railroad lines, number of 
express offices and the amount of 
business handled. 

As the membership drive gradu- 
ally increased its momentum, a 
field manager was employed to 
keep the interest and enthusiasm 
of officials and employees keyed 
up as to the “selling points” of 
life insurance. These subjects 
were extolled at meetings and 
through internal magazines. At 
the time, the express business 
itself was recovering from war- 
time confusion and labor unrest 
and through the medium of an 
educational and _ inspirational 
movement, known as “The Right 
Way”, much was being accom- 
plished in the reduction of loss 
and damage, in the improvement 
of morale and in the stabilization 
of service. 
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THE expansion required more 
intensive realignment of E. M. 
B. A. divisions and the appoint- 
ment of more division secretaries. 
The latter, earning a small com- 
mission, were stimulated to do 
more contact work, and before 


lcng, applications were coming in 
by the hundreds. In some cases, 
quotas were set and as they were 
reached, larger quotas were estab- 
lished for the next year. And so 
the association built up rapidly, 
and even during 1925, at the start 
of which it was felt the momen- 
tum would lessen, still further 
gains were recorded and added 
some 1,500 new members, over 
$450,000 additional insurance 
underwritten. 


Thus, as the association meets 
this month for the twenty-fourth 
time, the convention will be some- 
what like an anniversary. These 
biennial gatherings have always 
been like “old home week” in the 
express business, as they usually 
bring together many of the old- 
timers in the business, to talk 
over days gone by and renew 
acquaintance. That cannot be done 
today, as it was in the days of 
separate companies, because the 
business has become national, 
rather than sectional and the men 
have been spread over a wider 
territory. 


Another remarkable feature of 
the organization and undoubtedly 
a factor in its progress is the fact 
that for the past twenty-two 
years it has had only one presi- 
dent—Emory A. Stedman, now 
operating vice president of the 
American Railway Express Co. 
and formerly vice president of 
Wells Fargo & Co. in the Central 
territory at Chicago. Time was 
when Mr. Stedman felt inclined to 
relinquish his responsibilities but 
the organization protested and 
his re-election every two years 
was inevitable. 


With him have been acting a 
large group of officials who have 
always worked for the welfare of 
the association. In fact, it can 
be said that except for Miles M. 
Dawson, the actuary whose advice 
has always been sought in all of 
its insurance practices, since 
1902, the association is directed 
and managed exclusively by men 
who have served long in the 
business to which it has been 
devoted, these many years. 





Safety First 


Rafter—‘“I’m becoming so near- 
sighted that I bump into people 
when I walk along the street.” 


Shafter—“Goodness, man! 
That’s dangerous. Why don’t you 
buy a car and drive it?”—Life. 





More About Oil Heating 


Elements of Danger in the Operation of Portable Oil Burners 
and Suggested Safeguards 


From Bulletin of Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


EARLY everyone is in some 

degree familiar with the 

common style of portable 
kerosene heater having a wick 
feed burner. Burners of this type 
are found in all parts of the 
United States, being used chiefly 
in the spring and fall for supply- 
ing auxiliary or localized heat. 
Most of these heaters are of the 
same general style although there 
are a few special types operating 
on different principles. Since 
portable heaters may be carried 
about and placed wherever cir- 
cumstances may make-it seem de- 
sirable, they are to be considered 
in quite a different class from sta- 
tionary oil burner systems for 
heating entire buildings. 


Common Dangers 


ONE fire cause commonly re- 
ported is the careless placing of 
ignited heaters near combustible 
materials, such as curtains, table 
cloths, bed clothing, etc., which 
may be ignited by contact with 
them. While it might be possible 
to enclose or design portable heat- 
ers so they would not ignite com- 
bustibles against which they are 
placed, their utility and practica- 
bility would probably be dimin- 
ished to such an extent their use 
would be curtailed. With the 
properly constructed heaters now 
on the market, a little care in 
placing and handling will fore- 
stall danger of fires from ignition 
of adjacent combustibles. 


Another cause of fire often re- 
ported is the overturning of these 
portable heaters.’ This usually 
results in the ignition of the oil 
which runs out of the fount 
through openings in the gauge 
cover or around the wick. While 
any of these heaters can be tipped 
over, there should be a reasonable 
degree of stability governed by 
their design. 


It is obvious special care should 
be taken in filling portable oil 
heaters. This should never be 
done while the heater is in opera- 
tion for there is always a possi- 
bility that the fresh supply of oil 
will spill and come in contact with 
the flame. This likewise applies 
to all open lights. It is preferable 
to fill the heaters outside of the 
building during the daytime. 


While being carried from one 
location to another, lighted port- 
able heaters sometimes open and 
either spill oil or allow the fount 
and burner to fall out, spreading 
oil and fire about. This hazard 
may be due either to carelessness 
in closing the heater tightly, 


SN ew 
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faulty design, a defective latch or 
combination of these. Recently 
heaters have been designed hav- 
ing latches which engage posi- 
tively from the weight of the 
upper movable section alone and 
without the need for extra force 
exerted to make them close. It 
is better not to carry lighted 
heaters from one location to 
another. 


Design and Construction 


A NUMBER of fires reported as 
having been caused by these heat- 
ers might have been prevented by 
careful and intelligent mainten- 
ance and use, but others have 
been attributed to construction 
and design. In general, substan- 
tial construction is desirable. Se- 
cure attachment of legs, handles 
and other parts of the heaters so 
they will not easily come apart or 
become loose, materials which 
will resist corrosion and the wear 
and tear of ordinary usage, and 
simplicity of arrangement so that 
operation and maintenance are 
not difficult, all help to promote 
safety. Some heaters are pro- 
vided with non-adjustable wick 
stops arranged so the flame can- 
not be turned up to an abnormal 
height which would be dangerous. 


The design of the heater so the 
fount is kept cool is also an im- 
portant point. This is usually 
accomplished by ventilation open- 
ings in the lower part of the heat- 
er and by a metal plate which 


Every Year the Fire Loss Due to Portable Oil Heaters Mounts into Huge Figures 
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separates the heater drum area 
from the lower part of the fount. 
It is hardly necessary to observe 
that the fount should be strong 
and tight against leakage and con- 
structed of a material which will 
resist corrosion. A reliable gauge 
to show the amount of oil in the 
reservoir while filling is an ad- 
vantage. 


The number of fires reported 
now after these heaters have been 
in common use for years indicates 
a need for emphasis on their safe 
use and for education in precau- 
tions which should be observed to 
minimize the fire danger. 


Experience in New Orleans 


THE following abstract from a 
statement prepared by the Fire 
Prevention Committee of the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce 
may be of interest in connection 
with this discussion of portable 
kerosene heaters. 


“The Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee of the New Orleans As- 
sociation of Commerce early in 
the year 1923 undertook the 
task of reducing the property 
losses and accidents attributed 
to the use of portable kerosene 
oil heaters. These devices are 
in no way related to the oil- 
burning equipments for station- 
ary heaters or furnaces, but 
are, in effect, large kerosene oil 
lamps, made of sheet metal, and 
designed for heating small 
areas in mildly cold weather. 
The low cost, convenience and 
portability of these heaters 
have made them extremely 
popular. In the City of New 
Orleans, for the past twenty 
years or more, probably more 
fires have been chargeable to 
portable oil heaters than to any 
other cause. The following 
data are taken from the New 
Orleans Fire Department rec- 
ords: 


Data on Oil Heater Fires, 
New Orleans, La. 


(From Fire Department Records) 

1923 1924 

Cause Fires Fires 
Defective Oil Heater 7 6 
Explosion of Oil Heater.. 18 31 
Leaky Oil Heater 2 6 
Overheated Oil Heater.... 43 
Overturned Oil Heater.... 2 
Oil Heater Near Bed...... 3 1 
Oil Heater Near Wall 1 

Oil Heater (Cause not 

11 


Total Known Oil Heat- 
er Fi 81 101 
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Total Fires for year 955 1286 


Total Fires of unknown 
418 


868 


“It is not believed that the 
frequency of these fires is due 
to any unusual inherent hazard, 
and it is quite possible that, 
based on the number of fires 
per thousand heaters in use, 
portable oil heaters might com- 
pare very favorably with other 
portable heating devices; such 
a great number of these are in 
service that even a small per- 
centage of fires produces a very 
serious aggregate loss. The use 
of these heaters is rapidly 
increasing, not only in the 
Southern States, but in other 
parts of the country, and the 
need for devising a practicable 
plan for controlling the hazard 
is more than a local problem.” 


origin 7 
(Many probably oil heaters) 
Fires of known origin....668 


Conclusion 


CERTAIN portable oil heaters 
which have been tested and safe- 
guarded as far as is practicable 
by design and construction have 


been approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. But the human ele- 
ment is a factor which cannot be 
regulated: or controlled except by 
the individuals using the heaters. 
The observance of common sense 
rules for the safe use and handling 
of heating appliances of this kind 
should do much to prevent un- 
fortunate fire losses. 


Fire Prevention Bulletins 


IN THE thought the secretaries 
of trade associations and local 
chambers of commerce participat- 
ing in the Inter-Chamber Fire 
Waste Contest and the Chairmen 
of Fire Prevention Committees 
may not have some of the earlier 
issues of the Fire Prevention Bul- 
letin, the following list of subjects 
treated and the bulletins in which 
they appeared is presented. Those 
marked with an asterisk are no 
longer in print but the others may 
be had upon request. 


*Bulletin No. 1—A Survey 
*Bulletin No. 2—1922 Fire Pre- 
vention Week 


(Continued on Page 18) 


Growth of Oil Burner Use 
Some Points Made in Convention Address 


By E. J. 


SMITH 


Engineer, Gases and Oils, Underwriters’ Laboratories, Chicago 


SE of oil burners is growing 

with tremendous strides. 

At the present time more 
domestic oil burners are being 
made per year than were in use 
but a few years ago. Instead of 
thinking of 200,000 or 300,000 
burners in domestic service we 
soon will add a cipher and hope 
that the work done by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories and by oil 
burner manufacturers and dealers 
has borne good fruit. Since Fuel 
Oil Rules were first printed by 
the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters in 1902, the National 
Fire Protection Association has 
vecommended changes year by 
year in order to keep step with 
the advancement of the art. This 
nation-wide work coupled with 
the efforts of manufacturers and 
dealers to make all installations 
conform to the rules will undoubt- 
edly prevent the fire losses, 
caused by oil burners, increasing 
in direct proportion to the num- 
ber of burners in use. 


A FEW years ago the lists of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories in- 
cluded no more than half-a-dozen 
burners—today the number is 
close to half a hundred. Under- 
writers’ Laboratories does not at- 
tempt to test burners for economy 
and efficiency—its efforts are con- 
fined to the reduction of the fire 
and accident hazard. Through 
the co-operation of the manufac- 
turers interested, many of whom 
are members of the National Fire 
Protection Association, the Stand- 
ards for construction and the In- 
stallation Regulations are being 
constantly improved. Equal effert 
on the part of local authorities in 
adopting ordinances conforming 
to the National Board Rules, and 
on the part of the insurance com- 
panies in supporting the rules and 
insisting on the use of properly 
safeguarded burners will go far 
in preventing any material in- 
crease in the annual fire loss, 
which now is more than $500,000,- 
000.00. 








Middlesex Mutual Passes Century Mark 


Massachusetts Company Celebrates Centennial and Looks Forward 
To Another Hundred Years of Prosperity 


ILVER and gold and even 
S diamond jubilees are of fre- 

quent occurrence in Mutual 
Insurance circles, but only occa- 
sionally does a hundredth anni- 
versary come to attention. The 
latest company to achieve the 
century mark is the Middlesex 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
of Concord, Massachusetts, which 
on May 17th celebrated its tenth 
decade of success with an all-day 
program, 

Among the many guests were 
the directors of the associated 
insurance companies and their 
wives, and the agents for the Con- 
cord company. 7 

After viewing the various 
points of historic and literary in- 
terest during the forenoon, those 
attending were entertained at 
luncheon, with Judge Prescott 
Keyes, President of the company, 
presiding. 


Ty... Se Se 


HARRY HARRISON, secretary 
of the Worcester Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company and also presi- 
dent of the Mutual Fire Insurance 
Association of New England, 
spoke, and on behalf of the asso- 
ciated companies presented the 
Middlesex organization with a tall 
chime clock. Other speakers were 
Elliot R. Howard, secretary of the 
Middlesex Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company ; Carlos P, Faunce, pres- 
ident of the Holyoke Mutual Fire 
Insurance Com- 
pany of Salem; 
H. F. Wardwell, 
manager of the 
automo bile de- 
partment of the 
five insurance 
companies in 
partnership in 
the automobile in- 
surance business ; 
George M. Weed, 
chairman of the 
Concord Board of 
Selectmen, and 
Wesley A. Monk, 
Massachusetts 
Commissioner of 
Insurance. 








tray bearing a representation of 
the Minute-man statue. 
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THE home offices of the Middle- 
sex Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany are in the old County Court- 
house, Monument Square, Con- 
cord Center, which the insurance 
company purchased from the 
county nearly 60 years ago, when 
the Superior Court for this part 
of Middlesex County was shifted 
from Concord to Lowell. 

The District Court room is still 
in the upper part of the building, 
the county renting it from the in- 
surance company. When formed, 
100 years ago, the insurance or- 
ganization and the Concord First 
National Bank erected a building 
on the old Mill Dam, on Main 
Street, Concord Center, and re- 
mained there until 1870, when 
the former moved into the old 
Courthouse. There are now eight 
different insurance organizations 
housed there. 

Judge Keyes, head of the Con- 
cord company, is justice of the 
local District Court. He has been 
president of the insurance com- 
pany since 1912, and had been a 
director for many years prior to 
that time. Charles F. Stone is 
vice-president, and Eliot R. How- 
ard, secretary. 

A brief history of the company 
as culled from an article in the 
Fireman’s Herald follows. 

“Some enterprising citizens of 


Middlesex county in 1825 felt the 
need of a local insurance organi- 
zation to insure property within 
the county. With this end in view, 
several meetings were held in the 
Middlesex Hotel at Concord, with 
the result that ‘An act to incor- 
porate the Middlesex Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company’ was passed 
by the general court of Massachu- 
setts March 8, 1826. 

“The first meeting of the com- 
pany was held at the Middlesex 
Hotel, March 29, 1826. Elias 
Phinney was chosen moderator 
and Elias Brook, Secretary. By- 
laws for the company were 
adopted at this meeting, that con- 
tained many interesting features, 
among which were, that no in- 
surance shall be made on any cot- 
ton, woolen or glass manufactory 
or buildings belonging to the 
same, or on any buildings in any 
part of Charlestown within the 
neck, or in that part of Cambridge 
called Cambridgeport and Lech- 
mere point, except such as in the 
opinion of the directors may not 
be exposed to danger from other 
buildings insured by the Com- 


any. 
“The first board-of-directors 


elected was as follows: Abiel 
Heywood, John Keyes, Nathan 
Brooks, Daniel Shattuck and Sam- 
uel Burr, all of Concord, Elias 
Phinney of Lexington, Daniel 
Richardson of Tyngsboro, Micah 
Rutter of Waltham and Joshua 
Page of Bedford. 

“At the first 





meeting of the 
said board Abiel 
Heywood was 
chosen president 
and Nathan 
Brooks, secre- 
tary. The com- 
pany was organ- 
ized March 29, 
1826, and on the 
17th of May, fol- 
lowing, the sum 
of two hundred 
dollars required 
by act of incorpo- 
ration was fully 
subscribed, and 
it began opera- 





Each guest was 
presented with a 
bronze souvenir 


Wright Tavern, Concord, Mass., Where the English Officer, Major Pitcairn, 
Had Headquarters During the Battle of April 19, 1775 


(For Larger View of This Building See Frontispiece) 


tions. 
“In six months 
from that date, 
(Concluded on Page 28) 
ps ? elt 





Two Theatre Fires Each Day 


One and A Third Million Dollars Loss A Year By Destruction 


HERE are two theatre 

fires a day in the 
United States. This 
daily average is start- 
ling to most of us 
who regard theatre- 
going non-hazardous 
amusement; safe and 
comparatively harm- 
less. Yet the astounding figures 
confront us. Between six and 
seven hundred fires damage the- 
atres each year. 


NX 
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By J. PAUL ATWOOD 


No branch of safety work has 
been developed with more care 
and applied with greater persist- 
ance than that! of reducing the 
fire hazard of theatres. Yet the 
fires continue. Post mortems are 
ugly affairs frequently availing 
nothing and constituting but an 
elaborate procedure for crying 
over spilt milk. But a post mortem 
examination of theatre fires has 
a definite pragmatic value in 


of Places of Amusement 


of municipal authorities in rig- 
idly enforcing fire regulations. 
And in some cases, the inade- 
quacy of these regulations. In 
the absence of an astounding 
calamity to stir up public indig- 
nation, the business of enforcing 
numerous and detailed fire regu- 
lations is messy work. So many 
of them seem, before the fire, to 
be petty and unimportant. The 
work of the vigilant inspector of 
necessity takes on the aspect of 
fussiness. The non- 





In mitigation 
of these damnable, and 
too many exasperating 
figures, it is well to 
note that they do not 
necessarily refer to 
total destruction fires. 
They represent dam- 
age varying all the 
way from two dollars 
to a complete and total 
loss of the theatre 
structure. But a two 
dollar theatre fire may 
be as disastrous and 
fatal in its conse- 
quences as one causing 
a far more serious 
property loss. 


Every conflagration 
occuring during a per- 
formance in a theatre 
represents a potential 
panic, the spectre of 
which is constantly 
haunting all who are 
engaged in fire pre- 
vention work. Small 
blazes which would be 
of minor significance 
elsewhere, assume tre- 
mendous' proportions 
when combined with 
the panic hazard. 
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Causes 


Defective Chimneys and Flues $ 
Fireworks, Firecrackers, Etc 35 
Gas, Natural and Artificial 
Hot Ashes and Coals, Open Fires.... 
Ignition of Hot Grease, Oil, Tar, 
Wax, Asphalt, Etc 
Matches, Smoking 
Open Lights 
Petroleum and Its Products 
Rubbish and Litter 
[Sparks on Roofs 
Steam and Hot Water Pipes 
Stoves, Furnaces, Boilers and their 


Exposure, Including Conflagrations 
Sparks and Machinery 
Incendiarism 

Lightning 

Sparks from Combustion 
Spontaneous Combustion 
Unknown Causes 


wh 


Causes of Theatre Fires 


In One Typical Year 


Pct. of Losses by 
Cause to Total 
Theatre Losses 


Theatre 
Losses 


33,723 


108,330 
105 
236,821 
7,356 
22,542 
15,295 
8,733 
13,187 
497,614 


$1,331,616 


vigilant inspector can 
be a good fellow, 
chumming with all, 
and winking gra- 
ciously at minor viola- 
tions, 


In many parts of the 
country the situation 
of the moving picture 
theatre presents a par- 
ticularly difficult situ- 
ation. Practically all 
of our larger cities 
have outgrown the 
dingy, inadequately 
constructed movie 
house of the last dec- 
ade. But in the smaller 
towns the situation is 
different. The theatre 
there is apt to be ina 
reconstructed build- 
ing, poorly con- 
structed, with inade- 
quate exit facilities 
and many other points 
of danger. The movie 
proprietor is likely to 
be thought of as a pub- 
lic benefactor by the 
community, and the 
town officials are re- 
luctant to enforce reg- 
ulations which will 








THE fact that there has been no 
serious outstanding theatre panic 
in the past few years testifies to 
the continued presence of many 
desirable elements, not. the least 
of which is just plain dumb luck. 
This fortunate state of affairs is 
apt to lead to apathy, and a let up 
of the agitation for theatre safety. 
Such a condition could lead but to 
one catastrophic result. Eterna) 
vigilance is not merely the price 
of liberty, it is also the Sine qua 


non of life and safety. 


pointing to causes and suggesting 
remedies. 

These fires, like national strifes, 
generally result from two sets of 
related causes; one apparent and 
immediate, the other ultimate and 
fundamental. Both demand at- 
tention from those immediately 
interested in fire protection and 
from the general public. 

> <=> >> 
IN A surprisingly large number 
of instances, the ultimate and 
fundamental cause is the laxity 


cause him to materi- 
ally increase his capital invest- 
ment. 

Some of the examples of theatre 
fires discussed in detail later will 
show how such laxity leads to dis- 
aster. In fact, though, every the- 
atre fire, even if it be of the two 
dollar variety, is a black mark 
against the city or town in which 
it occurs and many of the more 
serious fires result from a crim- 
inal disregard for human life on 
the part of local officials. 
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. : E © Underwood & Underwood 
Wreckage Left by Fire in Lyceum Theatre, Baltimore, Md. 


A FEW years ago the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters made 
a detailed examination of the 
more immediate causes of theatre 
fires. This investigation showed 
that the largest number of such 
fires was caused by defective heat- 
ing plants and electrical circuits. 
The accompanying tabulation lists 
twenty-two separate causes and 
shows the amount of damage 
caused by each and its relation to 
the total property damage of the 
year. 


In that year, the estimated 
property damage amounted to 
$1,331,616, of which stoves, fur- 
naces, boilers and their pipes were 
responsible for $109,499 or 8.3 
per cent of the whole. Electricity 
was a close second with $108,330 
or 8.2 per cent. The largest 
amount of destruction listed was 
due to exposure or, in other 
words, to fires originating in 
neighboring premises. 


© International News Reel 
This Theatre in New Haven, Conn., Burned and Collapsed, Killing Three and 
Injuring Seventy-Nine 
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Theatre Fires 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


Among the individual known 
causes, matches and smoking held 
third place with losses of $61,299 
or 4.6 per cent of the total. De- 
fective chimneys and flues were 
fourth with $33,723 or 2.53 per 
cent. Rubbish and litter came 
next with $37,723 or 2.45 per cent, 
and gas, natural and artificial, 
stood sixth with a loss of $26,240 
or 2 per cent of the whole. 


Incendiarism was held respon- 
sible for 1.7 per cent of the aggre- 
gate loss, and the smallest dam- 
age, $5.00, was attributed to the 
ignition of hot grease, oil, wax, 
etc. There was no loss in the the- 
atre classification charged to 
steam and hot water pipes. 


These figures point not only to 
causes but to cures. It is entirely 
possible to avoid fires due to de- 
fective electrical and heating ap- 
paratus. Rigid inspection and 
standard specifications will do the 
trick, 


— Se 


LIKEWISE, there seems to be no 
valid reason why theatres could 
not be protected, to some degree 
at least, from exposure. Proper 
safeguards could be required in 
adjoining buildings and_ these 
could be installed at the expense 
of the theatre owner. In every 
case, complete protection of neigh- 
boring buildings would neither be 
feasible nor practical. But munic- 
ipalities could work out a plan, 
particularly for all theatres to be 
erected in the future, which would 
provide that all adjoining commer- 
cial buildings be equipped with 
sprinkler devices, etc., etc., to be 
installed at the expense of the per- 
sons erecting the theatre. 


So far as I know this is not be- 
ing done any place in the country. 
Such a plan would require consid- 
erable care in its development and 
application, but it would afford a 
method of eliminating one of the 
important causes of theatre fires 
and of considerably reducing the 
panic hazard. For a fire in an ad- 
joining structure is just as apt to 
cause a panic as a fire in the the- 
atre itself. 


For the rest, most of the pre- 
ventative methods are well known. 
There should be an efficient alarm 
system, automatic sprinklers in- 
stalled as prescribed by the Build- 
ing Code, and hand extinguishers 
located at strategic points. 
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IT IS most important to prevent 
smoke from escaping into the au- 
ditorium in case of fire on the 
stage and the emergency should 
be provided for by the introduc- 
tion of an adequate ventilating 
outlet, opening automatically in 
the event of fire. 

The first thought when the 
blaze starts on the stage is to 
lower the fire curtain, which 
should be of approved construc- 
tion and provided with a “smoke 
seal” at the floor and another at 
the top of the proscenium arch. 
Smoke issuing from the stage sec- 
tion into the auditorium is likely 
to cause as much panic as actual 
flame, and numerous theatre fires 
have demonstrated that if the 
stage section is completely iso- 
lated from the auditorium by a 
curtain substantial enough to pre- 
vent the passage of both flame and 
smoke, the danger to life from 
either fire or panic is greatly di- 
minished., 

It is impossible to over-empha- 
size the importance of adequate 
exit facilities, and the properly de- 
signed theatre provides aisle 
space, risers and other details 
upon a carefully computed scale 
based upon seating capacity. 

Scenery should be treated with 
a fire retardant. This is usually 
accomplished by dipping in a 
phosphate of ammonia solution, 
which renders the fabrics flame- 
proof. All electrical circuits 
should, of course, be enclosed in 
metal conduits or armored cable, 
and there should be two independ- 
ent supply services, one for light- 
ing the stage and the auditorium, 
and the other for the illumination 
of the exit lights. 
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IN ADDITION to physical pre- 
cautions, further safety is ac- 
corded to audiences where ushers 
and other employees are _ in- 
structed in the use of extin- 
guishers and are drilled regu- 
larly in the proper steps to take 
in case of fire. 

The field of theatre safety has 
been developed for the most part 
since the burning of the Iroquois 
Theatre in Chicago and the ac- 
companying loss of life. That 
calamity taught the country its 
bitter lesson and all too vividly 
portrayed the need for “safe” 
theatres. 

The Iroquois fire was started by 
a portable electric are light or 
“spot,” which ignited one of the 


border, drops- during a holiday 


matinee attended largely by 
women and children. In about 
two minutes the entire stage was 
a mass of flames. An attempt was 
made to lower the asbestos curtain 
and protect the body of the audi- 
torium, but it was unsuccessful, 
and a moment later, when 
the escaping actors opened a door 
in the rear of the stage, it caused 
a great rush of air inward that 
drove the flames and smoke out 
through the proscenium arch. The 
firemen reached the scene within 
five minutes after the alarm was 
sounded, but the victims were al- 
ready suffocated or trampled to 
death. 


Of the audience, numbering 
about 1,830 persons, 581 were 
killed and about 250 more were 
injured. Of those killed about 
400, or 70 per cent, were in the 
gallery and approximately 125 
were in the balcony. Not more 
than seven of those in the or- 
chestra were killed and some of 
these deaths were caused by peo- 
ple jumping from above. This 
shocking list of fatalities occurred 
despite the fact that the Iroquois 
was the newest of Chicago’s the- 
atres and of fire resistant con- 
struction, so that little besides 
scenery, decorations and uphols- 
tery was damaged by fire. Thus 
the loss of life was heavy notwith- 
standing the comparatively small 
property loss. 
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FROM the long list of compar- 
atively recent theatre fires, I quote 
the following three examples as 
typical of the more costly and seri- 
ous conflagrations that threaten 
theatre structures. The passages 
not only tell the stories of the 
fires, but indicate the reactions of 
expert engineers to the hazards 
which made these calamities pos- 
sible. The quotations are from 
official reports made to the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. 
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“AN EARLY morning fire, start- 
ing from an undetermined cause, 
seriously damaged the first floor 
of the new Lyceum Theatre in 
Baltimore, on April 25, and, 
spreading to the roof, caused its 
collapse. Fortunately, the build- 
ing was empty at the time except 
for a watchman, who was in a re- 
mote part of the building when 
the fire started. Poor building 
construction made fire fighting 
difficult and five alarms were 
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sounded before the fire 
brought under control. 

“The fire started in the front 
portion of the basement, perhaps 
in the storeroom for advertising 
matter, and was probably caused 
by smoking or matches. The 
watchman discovered the fire 
after the last patrons of the res- 
taurant had left at about 3:00 
A. M. He was in the restaurant 
kitchen and was returning to the 
lower floors in order to start his 
3:00 o’clock round and found the 
lobby filled with smoke. He pro- 
ceeded outside and pulled a fire 
alarm box at 3:33 A. M., not using 
the alarm box in the building. 

“Apparatus to the extent of fif- 
teen engine companies, four truck 
companies, a hose company and 
a water tower responded to this 
and succeeding alarms. 

“The fire extended into the en- 
closed space under the floor of the 
auditorium, which was of joist 
construction. This space ranges 
in height from about one foot at 
the stage to about four feet at the 
rear of the auditorium, with the 
ground underneath. The fire 
burned its way from the room 
where it originated under the 
lobby into this blind space which 
was not accessible and because of 
the dense smoke could not be lo- 
cated by the fire department. The 
side walls, lath and plaster fin- 
ished on the inside, were con- 
structed with wooden studs. Steel 
columns, supporting the roof so 
arranged as to leave a space be- 
tween the inside plaster finish and 
the brick wall itself, formed flues 
on both sides of the building. The 
fire spread up these to the roof. 
If these blind spaces had not ex- 
isted, the fire no doubt could have 
been confined to the basement. 
The roof was of wood framing 
and burned rapidly, dropping 
through to the auditorium and 
causing a large part of the dam- 
age. The fire did not spread 
through the upper stories of the 
lobby section nor into the stage 
section, except at the roof. 


“This fire must have gained 
considerable headway before the 
fire department was notified or 
before it was discovered. Because 
of the dense smoke the exact lo- 
cation could not be determined. 
Although there was sufficient ap- 
paratus and hose streams avail- 
able, water could not be directed 
on the fire because of its inacces- 
sible location, having burned 
trom the room under the lobby to 
the blind space under the audi- 
torium. Because of the old frame 


was 
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construction, the fire spread rap- 
idly in this blind space to the side 
walls which formed flues to the 
roof. Numerous hose streams 
were directed into this basement 
and into the blind spaces in the 
side walls, but as it was practic- 
ally impossible to cover all of 
these, the fire spread to the wood 
framed roof, which was also hard 
to reach, and this roof burned 
until it dropped from its supports 
to the auditorium floor after 
which the fire was extinguinshed.” 








1926 CONVENTIONS 


AUTOMOTIVE AND 
CASUALTY ASSOCIATIONS 





EARLY FALL 


Date to be announced 


Briarcliff Manor 
BRIARCLIFF, N. Y. 
FEDERATION 


October 12-13 
Seelbach Hotel 
Louisville, Kentucky 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


October 11-12-13-14 
Seelbach Hotel 
Louisville, Kentucky 




















“A FIRE which broke out in the 
Rialto Theatre, New Haven, at 7 
P. M. on Sunday, November 27, 
1921, caused the death of seven 
and injury of many more of the 
audience. 

“The building was an old 
wooden structure, formerly a 
church, but in recent years taken 
over as a moving picture theatre. 
There had been no change in the 
construction of the building when 
occupied for this purpose. It con- 
sisted of a basement and one high 
story, 60 feet by 100 feet, with 
joisted floor and roof, supported 
by heavy wooden trusses. The bal- 
cony was of frame construction 
supported by wooden posts. The 
building formed one single fire 
area as the stage was not cut off, 
even by an asbestos curtain, The 
heating boiler was in the low base- 
ment directly under the open joist 
crchestra floor and not cut off. 
Window openings were protected 
on one side only. The tin clad 
shutters on these windows failed 
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under the intense heat of the fire. 
The building was unsprinklered 
and the only inside protection was 
a few chemical extinguishers. It 
is believed that one of these used 
by a stage hand at the first sign of 
fire failed to operate. 

“The above combination was 
certainly sufficient in itself to 
cause trouble, but the last straw 
came on the evening of Sunday, 
November 27, 1921. To provide 
atmosphere for an oriental pro- 
duction, the stage was draped 
with flimsy inflammable gauze 
and burning incense provided. 
The theatre was packed to the 
doors and several hundred per- 
sons were waiting outside in the 
lobby for a second performance. 
At a few minutes past seven the 
incense and draperies came in con- 
tact and in an incredibly short 
time the flames had gained rapid 
headway, spreading out over the 
heads of the audience. Panic and 
a jam at the exits ensued. There 
were exits on three sides of the 
building. Everyone, however, 
rushed to the rear. One of the 
balcony fire escapes passed a win- 
dow on the first floor and when 
flames broke out of this window 
no one could pass down. Two peo- 
ple were found dead on the fire 
escape and two more died before 
they reached the hospital. Three 
died later from burns and injuries 
inflicted by the mob. Hundreds of 
others received burns and bruises. 

“The building was completely 
destroyed in about two hours. The 
fire spread to a three story brick 
building adjoining, This was also 
badly gutted, but a fire wall pre- 
vented further spreading of the 
fire. 

“This fire is a striking example 
of criminal negligence. That such 
a fire trap should be permitted is 
a discredit to the city of New 
Haven. It is remarkable that 
there was not greater loss of life. 
That a fire will occur under such 
conditions of construction and 
protection is almost inevitable. As 
usual, city officials are investigat- 
ing the matter and inspecting con- 
citions in other local theatres as 
to provisions made for safeguard- 
ing and preventing fires. It is al- 
ways so—after the fire.” 


SS SS SS 


LITTLE do those who treat fire 
so lightly think or realize how, 
under some conditions, the mere 
mention of the word “Fire” will 
throw a calm and carefree gather- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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July--Birthmonth of a Mutual — 


Enterprise 


with a firm reliance on the Protection of 

Divine Providence, we mutually pledge 

to each other our Lives, our Fortunes and our 
sacred Honor.” 
These are the closing words of the Declaration 
of Independence, less familiar, perhaps, to the 
multitude, than those with which the great docu- 
ment and charter of American liberty begins, but 
none the less significant. They mark the con- 
summation of a purpose to launch upon the greatest 
mutual enterprise the world has ever known; they 
set forth the solemn obligation which binds every 
citizen who enters upon the responsibilities and 
privileges which pertain to being an American. 


éc A ND for the support of this Declaration, 


> Ss - Sy 


THIS mutual pledge of life and fortune and sacred 
honor is a recognition of mutual interest and mu- 
tual duty. On no other basis was it possible to 
establish the surpassing experiment in democracy 
which the inspired vision of the fathers had con- 
ceived. Abandonment of the old authorities and 
sovereignties, which rested upon the fiction of 
divine right exclusively enjoyed by a dynasty and 
transmitted bv inheritance; upon the word and law 
of a monarch; upon enthroned and sceptered might, 
ruling arbitrarily, and graciously according pro- 
tection to those who loyally obeyed—abandonment 
of such dominion over subjects, and the substitution 
of the will and power of the people as supreme in 
the lives of free citizens, required a turning from 
reliance upon a king to reliance upon the mutual 
good faith and co-operation of one another. Each 
man must now look to his neighbor for support in 
this enterprise, and all must work together or else 
none could be secure. 

Time has made us familiar with the principle; 
so familiar that the stupendous courage of its in- 
ception and early application may fail to impress 
us unless we seek to enter into the situation and 
circumstances which were the environment of those 
who thus splendidly dared. They were pioneers, 
charting and building a new highway for the lives 


of men and women, lackirig clear precedent for 
guidance, but with a great faith that there lay in 
the human personality a capacity for mutual effort 
which no form of society or government had yet 
developed fully. 

SS > 


THAT faith has been justified, and the principle 
which it adopted and wrote into the fundamental 
law and the institutions of the new nation has 
triumphed splendidly. But it was not without mis- 
givings on the part of many that the experiment 
was begun. The Federalist is replete with refer- 
ences to those who doubted, and who, Cassandra- 
voiced, predicted every sort of evil if the mutual 
principle were followed rather than that of divid- 
ing the colonies into distinct and separate sover- 
eignties. These sceptics, happily, did not succeed 
in frightening the people or their leaders from the 
great conception which had seized upon their imag- 
inations, and which was now converted by reason 
into an instrument for its practical realization. 

The Constitution of the United States was pre- 
ceded by the Articles of Confederation, adopted by 
the Continental Congress, November 15, 1777. In 
Article III we have this memorable statement of 
the mutual principle: r 

“The said States hereby severally enter into a 
firm league of friendship with each other, for their 
common defense, the security of their liberties, 
and their mutual and general welfare, binding 
themselves to assist each other against all force 
offered to, or attacks made upon them, or any of 
them, on account of religion, sovereignty, trade, 
or any other pretense whatever.” 

It was a pact of mutual insurance against the 
casualties of world politics and the fires of war. 
Most splendidly has it stood the test. 


SS SS => 


WITH each recurring Independence Day the 
American citizen realizes that the safety of his 
institutions, the preservation of his country’s peace 
ai.d the development of the abounding prosperity 
in which he shares is due to the fact that the faith 
of the fathers in the “firm league of friendship” 
working for “mutual and general welfare” was 
soundly placed. “It is well worth a fair and full 
experiment,” declared George Washington in 1776. 
In 1926 we have good reason to say that the experi- 
ment has succeeded. 





A Notable Example of How 
the Mutual Idea Works 


O READER should miss the interesting article 

| N in this issue by Richard Morris, the eminent 
British authority on mutual insurance, who 

has contributed so much that is enlightening to our 
columns. It contains an illustration of the working 
of mutualism under circumstances of peculiar 
stress which is a striking tribute to the value of 
the principle. During the general strike in Great 
Britain, when stock companies, and even Lloyds, 
were imposing burdensome extra charges for the 
insurance of buildings, merchandise, commercial 
vehicles and private cars, the leading mutual com- 


(Continued on Page 24) 

















N OUR village we have an 
I ordinance prohibiting the use 
of fireworks or explosives of 
any kind. Every year about ten 
days before the Glorious Fourth 
the village officials diligently tack 
notices to trees, fences and other 
available places for display on 
which the ordinance is solemnly 
recited and the citizens are sol- 
emnly warned that arrest and 
fine will be the consequences of 
disobedience. Every year on the 
morning of the great day dedi- 
cated to patriotism we are awak- 
ened by the sound of the neigh- 
bors’ children disobeying the 
ordinance, 
“Bang! Bang! Bang!” 
So it goes all through the day. 


SS SS SS 


MOTHERS come to the doors at 
intervals and urge Johnny and 
Freddy and Elizabeth and Olga 
to be careful. Fathers sit on the 
front steps and smoke their pipes 
while they watch the fun. Now 
and again they beg a fire-cracker 
as memories of earlier times stir 
within them, and a sudden urge 
of a far away boyhood tempts 
them to join in the noise-making. 
Then they show the youngsters 
just how they used to do it. 

As evening comes and the dark 
gathers there are rockets and 
Roman candles and red-fire. 


Se ee 


MEANTIME the village fire de- 
partment has been answering 
calls. Smouldering punk, forgot- 
ten by some happy juvenile, had 
set a garage aflame; the back 
steps of a frame dwelling were 
blazing as the result of a fire- 
cracker that exploded beneath 
them, and found the encourage- 
ment of some dry paper and chips 
te continue its career in a minor 
conflagration with major possibil- 
ities. We remember a sad day 
several years ago when little Ara- 
bella’s brief but combustible skirt 
was ignited by sparks from a 
Roman candle which her excited 
Llaymate was waving in circles 
too perilously low. God was piti- 
ful and spared her life, but the 


Non-Oratorical Patriotism 


By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


scars—well that is why Arabella, 
now a high school flapper, wears 
long-sleeved and high - necked 
frocks, and hates them. 


The three village policemen 
patrol the village, but they are 
too few in number to be of any 
great service, and little legs are 
too fleet and nimble and little eyes 
too vigilant. And, anyway, a po- 
— dislikes to pounce on chil- 

ren, 


SS oa | Sy 


BUT what about the parents who, 
in the name of patriotism, permit 
and abet their progeny in this 
law-breaking celebration? 


Well, I talked to one of them 
about it once. 


“Do you think it is a good thing 
for the youngsters to let them 
break the law?” I asked. 


“Why, what do you mean?” 
came the mother’s indignant re- 
sponse, “My children are well- 
—— They don’t break the 
aw.” 


Her Jimmy was busily engaged 
in blowing a bit of punk into suf- 
ficient glow to light the fuse of a 
fire-cracker. A moment later it 
exploded. 








“Go Ahead Jimm 
Isn’t a 


and Arabella, There 
op in Sight” 





Life Lights Against a Business Background 


Ny 
Iw 


- 


“I mean that,” I said, as she 
jumped nervously at the sound. 

“THAT isn’t breaking the law,” 
she answered, “Do you want to 
spoil their good times on the 
Fourth?” 

“Far from it,” said I, “but 
what about the nctice tacked on 
the tree yonder?” 

“Oh, that silly thing. Why I 
haven’t even read it. Nobody 
pays any attention to that They 
tack it up every year!” 

At the other end of our short 
block a father sat watching his 
two small boys and their neigh- 
bor chums, who were making a 
magnificent noise by discharging 
fire-crackers under an old tin pan. 
I nodded, and he grinned. 


“It’s my business to give warn- 
ing if the cop appears,” said he. 
Strange occupation for a patri- 
otic citizen on the Fourth of July, 
I thought. 









a. Saes. 


AND I thought further. I 
thought “Here is the beginning of 
what we read about in the news- 
papers the spirit of disregard for 
law. Here are mothers and 
fathers encouraging their chil- 
dren in the idea that a law which 
interferes with your pleasure need 
not be obeyed; that evading the 
policeman is the proper way to 
pay respect to your country and 
its flag. And these are respectable 
mothers and fathers; patriotic 
mothers and fathers who would 
resent the suggestion that they 
are disloyal, or that they are 
teaching the coming generation of 
Americans to be disloyal.” 

I thought, “Here are adult 
Americans who are thrilled by 
Fourth of July oratory ; who early 
this morning got out the flag and 
hung it from their porches, and 
who, without realizing it, have 
been dishonoring it ever since by 
their disregard for the law which 
it. sanctions.” 

I thought, “What we need in 
America is the sort of patriotism, 
without oratory, which will make 


obedience to law a virtue. 
ae 


English Strike 


(Continued from Page 6) 


ance, in which all parties vitally 
concerned in the fortunes of the 
coal industry should figure as pol- 
icyholders—the miners, the mine- 
cwners, the consumers and the 
State. That the situation has 
many risks is admitted; for that 
very reason I plead that the 
handling of it belongs to the sci- 
ence whose function it is to min- 
imize risks by their equitable dis- 
tribution, and which has at its 
disposal immense resources of 
technical skill, inventive faculty, 
and businesslike method ready 
for extension into new fields. This 
is the science of the actuary. It 
has already conquered many fields 
that seemed unconquerable, of 
which life insurance, once deemed 
the project of madmen, is the 
chief, I have no hesitation in de- 
scribing it as the most satisfac- 
torv technical device which civi- 
lization has so far evolved for the 
reconciliation of conflicting inter- 
ests and for conferring security 
upon industrial enterprises that 
would be impossible without it. 


The vast extension of it in the 


future as a means of relieving in- 
dustrial strain and reducing the 
operation of mistrust I regard as 
a matter of certainty.” 


> aS <> 

THE conduct of the big Stock In- 
surance companies during the 
nine days’ Strike was from their 
point of view fair and reasonable. 
I have discussed the matter with 
some of their leading officials and 
they admit quite frankly that they 
had to protect the interest of 
their Stockholders. And they did 
their duty. Any extra risk not 
included in the existing policies 
had to be paid for, but it was dif- 
ficult to estimate the cost of the 
extra risk, especially when the 
Government machine was promot- 
ing the suggestion that the Strike 
was a Revolutionary movement. 
The charges made were of an 
adequate character and, on the 
whole, the event was a profitable 
one for the Stock Companies. 
During the course of my inquiries 
I was informed that there had 
been some gross profiteering at 
Lloyds, the Underwriters having 
exaggerated the risks and charged 
accordingly. They charged extra 
even for private motor cars trav- 
eling peacefully along the road, 
just as if London were in Russia. 
1 regretted this very much be- 
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cause I regard Lloyds as a useful 
competing institution to the Stock 
Companies. Generally speaking, 
Lloyds will automatically accept 
a risk, without inspection, at 
about 25 percent below the rate 
quoted by the Stock Companies, 
indicating the estimate of the Un- 
derwriters, who are working for 
a satisfactory profit, of the 
charges made by the Tariff Com- 
panies. As the result of my men- 
tioning the matter to the Secre- 
tary of Lloyds I was asked to 
meet the Chairman, the Vice 
Chairman and two of Lloyds’ 
most important Underwriters. 
They resented any charge of prof- 
iteering, especially during a Na- 
tional crisis. Did I regard five 
shillings percent too high a pre- 
mium for the insurance of the 
goods at the Docks? Frankly, I 
did when they were protected by 
one of the best regiments of sol- 
diers in the world, just as I ob- 
jected to ten shillings or more 
percent on the value of goods in 
transit accompanied or unaccom- 
panied by armored cars. I agree 
that it might have been difficult 
to know what to: charge, and I 
agree also that the Stock Com- 
panies and Lloyds, especially the 
latter, charged enough. 


Sor: ae - ae 


THE leading Mutual Company in 
this country undertaking general 
business at the beginning of the 
Strike pursued a cautious policy 
and imposed a moderate extra 
charge, not on private cars, but 
on commercial vehicles carrying 
goods. After two or three days’ 
experience they found that, in 
view of the good temper of the 
workers and the ample police pro- 
tection, the risk was infinitesimal. 
They therefore declared all their 
policies to include Strike risks 
free of charge, and returned to 
their policyholders the money al- 
ready received in respect of extra 
premium for risks found to be 
really non-existant, That is the 
normal operation of Mutual In- 
surance, every dollar not required 
for losses and expenses belongs 
to the policyholders and to no one 
else. The Managers of the Stock 
Companies would have taken the 
same equitable course if the con- 
ditions of their employment per- 
mitted. But every dollar of profit 
made under any circumstances 
whatsoever is the property of the 
Stockholders. Some of it goes 
into their pockets almost immedi- 
ately by way of dividends, and 
the balance is placed to “Reserve” 


to be available for distribution by 
way of bonus at some more con- 
venient season. 

This is the true and simple story 
of the General Strike and the 
part taken in it by Proprietary 
and Mutual Insurance. 





Jacobs-Mingenbach 
Wedding 


RECENT wedding which 

will be noted with much in- 
terest by the Mutual Insurance 
world was that of Miss Louise 
Jacobs to Mr. Leo Mingenbach on 
June 30th. The marriage was sol- 
emnized at St. Stephen’s Church, 
Stevens Point, Wis., in which city 
the bride’s parents live. 

Mrs. Mingenbach is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary 
of the Hardware Dealers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, and is 
known not only for her charming 
personality but for her business 
acumen as well. 

Mr. Mingenbach, as Secretary 
of the Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies, is widely 
acquainted throughout the coun- 
try, and is a vigorous figure in 
Mutual circles. He is the son of 
C. F. Mingenbach, Secretary of 
the Farmers’ Alliance Insurance 
Company of McPherson, Kansas. 

This union of the Jacobs and 
Mingenbach families was the 
cause of much satisfaction to 
hundreds of friends, and the 
couple were deluged with good 
wishes and gifts. 

The honeymoon is being spent 
at the Bigwin Inn and other points 
in Canada, and Mr. and Mrs. Min- 
genbach expect to return and be 
at home in Chicago early in Sep- 
tember. 





Oil Burners 
(Continued from Page 10) 
*Bulletin No. 3—Conflagration 
and Your Property 
Bulletin No. 4—Community 
Water Supply 


—Matches, 
Open Lights 
*Builetin No. 5—Fire Hazards in 
Building Construction 
Bulletin No. 6—Dust Explosions 
*Bulletin No. 7—Inter - Chamber 
Fire Waste Contest 
*Bulletin No. 8—1923 Fire Pre- 
vention Week 
*Bulletin No. 9—A Survey ot 
Your City 
Bulletin No. 10—Automatic 
Sprinkler Maintenance 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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Advertising as a Form of Insurance 


Relation of Publicity to Needs of Modern Companies Wishing to 
Expand Field of Operations 


DVERTISING is a form of 

insurance for the mutual 

insurance idea because it 
will enable the companies to hold 
what business they already have.* 
A certain amount of advertising 
is necessary to retain continued 
good will in any line of business. 
Advertising will also build up 
more good will and, with the 
proper amount of editorial mat- 
ter, carry out the greatness of 
the mutual plan as a whole. 


In my estimation, the mutual 
idea has not been forcefully put 
before the retail merchants of 
the Northwest. During many con- 
ventions there have been talks by 
mutual insurance men but the 
vreatness of the general plan has 
never been forcefully put. An 
advertising campaign will not 
only retain the good will of the 
Lusiness already gained, but it 
can serve three great purposes, 
all building more business and 


incidentally bringing in new 
members and more merchants. 


— tr 


MUCH of the mutual insurance 
solicitation and much of the ad- 
vertising that has been done in 
the past has been without a com- 
prehensive plan — that 
is, leading up to a def- 


By JOHN H. DE WILDE 


Editor Northwest Commercial Bulletin, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn. 


mutual insurance he has an un- 
usually large number of solicitors 
calling upon him, simply because 
he has become interested, when it 
ought to be possible to interest 
many merchants not now taking 
advantage of the mutual idea. In 
fact, an educational campaign has 
been somewhat lacking and in 
some communities the solicitation 
for mutual insurance has assumed 
a form that reminds me of the 
situation arising in some of our 
upstairs clothing stores. There is 
too much price advertising and 
solicitation and too much of the 
“walk a flight and save $10.00” 
stunts. 
> <a Sar 

FROM personal visits among a 
great many merchants I have 
found that there is too much said 
about the twenty-five per cent, 
torty per cent and fifty per cent 
saving and not enough talk about 
desirability and quality. To over- 
come much of this handicap in 
solicitation, and to interest a 
great many not now interested, it 
is possible to formulate a cam- 
paign of institutional advertising. 
This institutional advertising 


*From address at Convention of Northwestern 
Association of Mutual Insurance Companies. 


should carry out the greatness of 
the mutual idea, playing up the 
reasons for the mutual use of mu- 
tual insurance. 


Such a campaign would be very 
profitable running through a num- 
ber of trade journals. Not oniy 
should there be a consistent ad- 
vertising campaign, but it should 
be augmented by properly writ- 
ten editorial matter that will 
carry out in detail many of the 
interesting points that perhaps 
cannot be properly brought out in 
display advertising. Our own ex- 
perience in instituting an insur- 
ance department in trade papers 
has proved that merchants are in- 
terested in such editorial matter 
and that many features can be ex- 
plained in two or three columns of 
editorial matter which would re- 
quire an immense amount of dis- 
play space. We have found only 
this fault, however, with some of 
the editorial matter submitted— 
that it is much too technical or, 
and to use a slang phrase, “too 
long winded” for the average re- 
tailer. 


SS Sa 


IN WRITING for the editorial 
columns legal phraseology and 
technical terms should be omitted 
insofar as possible. Those who 
are writing for the trade papers, 
in many instances per- 
sist in long sentences 





inite object. Much of 
the advertising has been | 
spasmodic and the com- | 
panies have not been 
very closely united in 
an advertising cam- 
paign. There has been 
too much running 
around in circles and 
not a comprehensive 
plan pursued by all the 
companies, 

In securing actual 
business there have 
been too many solicita- 
tions made upon one 
merchant, perhaps, by 
companies when, by ad- 
vertising, more retail- 
ers could be reached 
and interested. This is 
proven by the fact that 








and legal phraseology 
which the average re- 
tailer does not under- 
stand. It was my ex- 
perience not long ago to 
read several articles ex- 
plaining the various 
phrases of the policy and 
it is a fact that after I 
had completed reading 
these articles I knew 
less about the subject 
than I did before. No 
retail merchant or any 
prospect for mutual in- 
surance has the time or 
patience to wade 
through lengthy articles 
that are technical and 
not to the point. Many 
of the insurance articles 
appearing in our papers 








when a merchant once 
becomes interested in 


The Average Reader Finds It Hard to Follow a Technical 


Treatise on Insurance 


remind me of a treatise 


by some noted surgeon 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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The Radio Deputy 


Unique Thrills In Drama of a Night’s Adventure 


By EDWIN BALMER 
Author of “Fidelia,” “Keeban,” “The Breath of Scandal,” etc 


room mantel, a man’s deep, 

resonant voice was singing 
“Mandalay,” the last number on 
the musica] program sent to-night 
from Chicago station WXZ, wave 
length, 360 meters: 


7. 


Or of the box on the sitting- 


. Where the flyin’ fishes play, 
And the dawn comes up like thunder, 
Outer China ’cross the bay.” 


Then, without a move or com- 
mand from any of the four people 
in the sitting-room, the box be- 
came inhabited by another voice— 
a man’s voice, also, but speaking. 
The night’s news immediately fol- 
lowed, and so the box on the sit- 
ting-room mantel announced: 


“London, England. Prime Minister 
Baldwin, in conference with the 
American Ambassador, said: .. .” 


It was a distinct, almost loud 
tone, that voice coming from the 
wireless telephone box enunciator 
on the mantel; but Henry Lyman 
who was near seventy and was 
deaf, heard music much better 
than speech. 


“What’s that now?” he appealed 
to his wife, as he discarded his 
ear trumpet and cupped his big 
bony hand about his right ear. 

“The Prime Minister, Henry,” 
she shouted, “has been meetin’ 
our man, Mr. Kellogg, in London.” 


He nodded. “And they’re tellin’ 
us about it here. We sit here, 
Anna, and they tell us about it.” 
And he settled down in his chair 
with content while the voice from 
his sitting-room mantel related 
more that he could not hear: 


“Arequipa, Peru: Violent earth- 
quake shocks accompanied by fresh 
volcanic activity . . . Calcutta, In- 
dia: The native uprising threatens 
. . . Green Grove, Illinois: Word 
is just received that the vault of the 
Green Grove Bank was blown open; 
watchman murdered and two citi- 
zens shot . St. Louis, Missouri: 
The street-car strike... 


— Ss AS 


BUT no one in this sitting-room 
heard about the St. Louis street- 
car strike; for that dispatch from 
Green Grove, which so suddenly 
and amazingly burst into the 
night’s announcements, was local 


news. There was Green Grove, 
== 


not fifteen miles away to the 
northwest over that flat black 
farmland outside the window;; all 
the three who heard, in the Lyman 
sitting-room, knew the watchman 
at the Green Grove bank; and 
probably they knew, too, the citi- 
zens who had been shot. 


“Why George Wendt watches 
at the Green Grove bank, Larry!” 
Anna Lyman cried to her son. 


Larry got up; the wireless ap- 
paratus was his,“And, thus sup- 
plied with local news, it gave him 
a feeling of new importance. He 
did not value this importance be- 
fore his mother and father; but 
he liked to feel himself somebody 
before Florence Heath, the school- 
teacher. 


“Can you get more about the 
bank, Larry?” she asked. 


He shook his head: “Not unless 
they tell us more,” he said. “This 
is only a receiving apparatus.” 
Nevertheless, he fooled with his 
tuners, twisting a dial forward )\\ 
and back. Of course he knew how 
the apparatus worked; someone, 
in Chicago, was reading the news 
into a transmitter, which broad- 
casted his voice in a great circle 
all about, to be picked up by re- 
ceptors like his own here and mag- 


he 


nified and amplified into a voice 
again. Yet it seemed so mechan- 
ical that it appeared plausible to 
twist a handle here and turn the 
voice back to that item about 


ih ‘ ih Ss 


Green Grove. So Larry twisted 
and got, for his trouble, only a 
raucous rasp; he tuned back to 
360-meter wave length and the 
voice plainly articulated: “Amer- 
ican Can closed 39.” 


“Stocks,” said Larry. 
all that’s coming now.” 


But his mother was not think- 
ing of stocks. “They’ve killed 
George Wendt!” she realized, 
clenching her small, strong hands 
as she stood staring at the ma- 
chine. What could she do about 
it? Anna Lyman was wondering; 
for although in recent years she 
had retreated, with her deaf and 
aging husband and with her 
youngest son, to the shelter of the 
fringe of a great city where peo- 
ple took off your own hands re- 
sponsibilities of many sorts, Anna 


“That’s 


\\ 
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SENN gy: 


“It Was a Big Long Touring Car 
Turned Over and Ditched—Then Larry 
Saw a Revolver Pointed at His 
Stomach and Heard a Gruff ‘Hands 
Up’.” 


Lyman could not yet accustom 
herself to considering the murder 
of a friend as no particular con- 
cern of her own. Her people—the 
Harwiches, who had teamed from 
Massachusetts to Indiana ninety 
years ago, and then prairie- 





schoonered on to Nebraska and 
into Montana—had been frontier 
people, and accustomed for too 
long to look to themselves. 


—S- e  ~Sae 


LARRY, though the 
youngest of her seven 
children, knew enough 
of his mother’s spirit 
in the old days to rec- 
ognize what she was 
feeling: “You can’t do 
anything this time, 
Mother. The police 
know now and will be 
after them.” 

She did not reply or 
even move, until her 
husband pulled at her 
sleeve. “‘What’s both- 
erin’ you, Anna?” he 
demanded, cupping his 
hand at his ear again. 

“Henry, somebody’s 
robbed the bank~ at 
Green Grove and killed 
George Wendt and 
shot two more!” 

Larry left his in- 
strument, which still talked on 
about stocks, and stepped out 


upon the’ porch; Florence Heath 
followed him. 
“Tsn’t that wonderful, Larry!’ 


Florence said. 


He stared away through the 
darkness toward Green Grove. 
What a black night! Clouds, low, 
wet, black June clouds were over 
the sky, the moon was above 
them, at least the moon ought to 
be above them, Larry knew; but 
there were no beams of its light 
streaking through. Yet some sort 
of glow reached the ground; for, 
though you could not discern the 
presence of light, yet you couid see 
the gray bulk of white things— 
such as C barn there, on the right; 
D barn beyond. Yes, you could see 
even the schoolhouse down on the 
edge of the farm, the square white 
building which was the reason for 
Florence Heath’s boarding, fall, 
winter and spring, with the Ly- 
mans. You could see, too, the nar- 
row, straight streak of the Rand 
road—the new white cement road 
to Green Grove and on to Lake 
Zurich. 

> <> SS 


THERE by the gray spot of the 
school - house the Peavey road 
crossed it; but that was a black 
road, unpaved, and invisible to- 
night. No auto lights appeared 
on the Peavey road; for few driv- 
ers, and they only the farmers 
and hands who lived along it, used 
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the dirt road at night; but cars 
were on the Rand road, red tail- 
lights, in pairs, rushing toward 
Chicago.. Here came a pair on a 
truck; in the stillness of the black 
night Larry and Florence could 


“Here’s the Cellar—The Gasoline Is Down There” 


hear and feel the rumble. 

“That’s the milk truck,” Flor- 
ence said. 

Larry nodded, and watched it 
slowing up; its headlights swung 
upon the school and showed it 
glaring white. The truck had 
stopped, Larry knew, beside the 
Lyman loading platform, where 
the hired hands had left the cans 
of the evening milking. The hands 
had driven on, in the Lyman 
truck, to Lake Zurich, where a 
dance was tonight. 

The milk truck—that was the 
big five-ton truck which was gath- 
ering the filled cans for the dairy 
farmers all along the cement road 
—finished taking its load from the 
Lyman platform; its headlights 
changed to tail-light; and even 
the Rand road became empty. But 
the sound of a motor came from 
the blackness east on the Peavey 
road. No light down there, just 
the motor noise. __ 

“El Swint,” 7 
said Larry; El, of 
the next farm, 
had a small -car 
with special gen- 
erator for his 
lights, which he 
had installed him- 
self and which 
was out of order 
just now. “Hey, El!” Larry yelled 
suddenly; “look out for that cin- 
der pile.” 

For the Lyman hands had 
hauled cinders from the railroad 
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that afternoon, dumped them on 

the Peavey road, and had not yet 

spread them; the pile was black, 

of course, and invisible to anyone 

running without lights; and that 

car, without lights, hit and hit 
hard. “El,” yelled 
Larry, and he ran. 

> > > 


THAT car wasn’t 
El’s; it wasn’t a little 
flivver; it was a big, 
long touring car, 
turned over and 
ditched, and three men 
had been in it. At least 
three men, for Larry 
could see three blurs 
moving about with 
gray spots for faces 
and smaller gray spots 
for hands. They didn’t 
speak loudly, but 
whispered to each 
other; then one of 
them suddenly said, 
loudly, “Hello, you!” 
That voice didn’t 
sound right. “These 
are the men that blew up the Green 
Grove bank!” Larry’s instincts 
warned him. He didn’t reply; he 
stood still, staring at the blur of 
the face which said “Hello, you.” 
There was the spot of the hand 
below it, about two feet below 
the face; and the hand looked di- 
vided by something black which 
lined across the gray; and Larry 
guessed what it was—a revolver 
pointed at his stomach. “They 
killed George Wendt and shot two 
more,” Larry reacted to himself. 
A false move, and he would be 
dead; and Florence would be shot 
or slugged, for Florence must be 


“And In the Barn They Found Her Tied and Gagged” 


almost behind him, since she had 
run -when he had. Then he 
thought of his mother running out 
when she heard the shots, and of 
her being struck or shot down! 





Radio Deputy 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


And he realized that the only pos- 
sible way to save himself or any- 
body was not to betray what he 
knew. Florence was stopped about 
twenty feet back by the barbed 
wire fence, through which she 
had to come carefully; she could 
not possibly see that these men 
had guns. 


For the matter of that, Larry 
couldn’t actually see the gun; it 
was from guessing that these men 
were the Green Grove bank rob- 
bers that he guessed the gun. He 
thought quickly, with his life and 
Florence’s hanging on his think- 
ing quickly; “They don’t know I 
know about the Green Grove bank. 
They don’t suppose I see the gun.” 

> Se <—> 


ALOUD he replied, “Hello. 
I help you any?” 

His voice sounded unnatural; 
but they wouldn’t know how un- 
natural. “If I let on,” he reasoned 
with himself, “they’ll plunk us.” 
And panic struck him for Flor- 
ence. How to get warning to her? 


There wasn’t any way; and 
she wouldn’t suspect, until too 
late, any more than he had. What 
were the Green Grove bandits 
doing on Peavey road, and driving 
west? You’d expect them to be 
going east if they used the Peavey 
road at all. 


“They’ve been headed off; or 
they’re afraid they’re headed off,” 
Larry realized; and with it re- 
alized that the men must, there- 
fore, be the more ugly and des- 
perate. He was wet with cold 
sweat. 

“We're all right except for that 
pile of cinders. Did you dump it 
there?” another voice came back 
to Larry. 

“Shut up!” said the first voice 
to this one; and the other obeyed. 

Another voice spoke, and not 
from any of the three faces which 
Larry could see; there was a 
fourth man back there under the 
car; or perhaps he had been under 
and they had pulled him out. 
Plainly, he was hurt; his legs, it 
seemed; anyway, he _ couldn’t 
stand. He swore; he cursed and 
spat. 


Can 
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“SHUT up,” said the first voice 
to him; and the injured man was 
quiet. 
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“You got a car here, or horses, 
to pull us back on the road?” the 
voice from that nearest face, two 
feet above the pointed gun, said 
to Larry. 

“We got a car,” he answered. 
“And horses.” 

“All right; show us the way.” 

Larry turned, and there was 
Florence about ten feet away; he 
choked an impulse to tell her to 
run. It was too late to run; they 
had her covered, too, of course. 

“Anybody hurt here?” Florence 
asked. 

How was her voice, Larry won- 
dered. Shaky? Or was all the 
shakiness in him? Did she sus- 
pect these men? 

“Nobody hurt,” said the voice 
which had complained about the 
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cinder pile. 
over.” 

“Oh,” said Florence. 
good.” 

“We’re going up to the barn,” 
said the man, ‘to get a team.” 
And he stepped beside Florence. 
The other two walked on each 
side of Larry. They had put up 
their guns; apparently they felt 
they were unsuspected. And in 
his momentary safety, Larry be- 
came bold and schemed wildly; 
“How can I get these men?” And 
he planned crazily, like a boy, 
how he might suddenly turn and 
suprise and overwhelm them, all 
three. This man’s gun was un- 
doubtedly in his pocket, almost at 
Larry’s hand. He might grab it 
and knock the man down and 
shoot or capture the other two; 
and all before Florence! 

He could do it. Almost, but 
not quite, he convinced himself he 
could. Not quite, because, when 
hot and tense and drawn up, 


“Just our car tipped 


“That’s 


imagining himself striking, a 
counter-sensation of being struck 
seized him; and in this quiver, he 
had proved too slow and they too 
many; in this, bullets were in him 
from pistols flashing at him; and 
he imagined pistols flashing at 
Florence, too. He imagined her 
screaming a wild, helpless cry to 
him; and Larry went weak and 
submissive again. 

“Your horses in there?” the 
man on his right asked him. 

“No; that’s a cow barn.” 

“Then they’re there?” 

“That’s a cow barn, too. This 
is a dairy farm,” Larry explained 
meekly. 

“Where are your horses?” 

“In the barn back of the house.” 

“All right.” 


But the voice did not sound all 
right. “‘Who was at the house? 
How many men?” these bandits 
must be wondering. 

“You go up and get your 
horses,” the man on the left said. 
He seemed never to think as 
quickly as the other, who instantly 
added, “No, we’ll get ’em.” 


— SS 


A SHARP, deadly tone was in 
that, something which warned 
Larry, “You make a queer move 
now, and you’re gone. We don’t 
know who’s in that house and 
we'll take no chances.” 


The man with Florence was 
talking to her, and Larry heard, 
“Big place you got here.” 


“Yes; we’ve six hands living 
on the place besides the family.” 

Bad to say that, Larry thought; 
that might mean the death of her 
and him. Didn’t Florence yet re- 
alize what she was up against? 
Or was that her play, her bluff 
to make these men think that to- 
night the Lyman farm was 
strong? If so, it was a bad play, 
maybe the worst possible; so he 
said quickly, to correct it: 


“Sorry our hands aren’t here 
to help you out. They’ve all gone 
to Lake Zurich. Just my father 
and mother at the house.” 


“That’s too bad,” said the quick 
thinker on Larry’s right, and 
Larry was sure he was sizing up 
that statement. 


Maybe he believed it, maybe 
not; and if he did not, but put it 
down as a trap, why, Larry had 
made matters so much worse. 

He was a young fellow, that 
quick thinker; about Larry’s own 





age, which was_ twenty-three. 
‘“‘He’s the one that killed George 
Wendt,” Larry thought. “And 
he’d shoot me, just like that.” 


They were coming close to the 
house, “Father and mother are 
up in their room,” Larry recog- 
nized, as he noticed their light 
above; and with his picture of 
their coming down to these Green 
Grove robbers—his father deaf 
and slow to understand, his 
mother so quick and fearless, and 
so weak and helpless—Larry went 
into frightful imaginings. Then 
he heard words between Florence 
and the man with her; she stopped 
and turned, and before the glow 
of the house lights he saw the man 
quickly raise his hands and seize 
her, and Larry leaped forward. 


The next thing he knew he was 
lying in the grass beside the 
fiower garden. He could feel on 
his face the grass,-and in his nose 
was a strong odor of lilies-of-the- 
valley, which were in the garden 
beside the porch. He realized 
that the light about him was from 
the sitting-room, where was the 
speaking-box of the wireless tele- 
phone, which was talking again; 
and as the windows and doors 
were open he could hear the voice 


distinctly. But he could not move; 
he could not shut his mouth, which 
was stuffed full of cloth, for he 
was gagged and tied. 


“The men that came in the car 


without lights,” he recollected. 
“The Green Grove bank robbers 
who killed George Wendt.” And 
he realized: ‘They slugged me 
when I started for Florence when 
that man grabbed her.” 


The quick thinker must have 
hit him, for the hurt was on the 
right side of his head. Where was 
Florence? He could not see her 
nor hear her voice. What hap- 
pened in the house? He could not 
see his mother or father, or hear 
their voices; he could not hear any 
voice but the one from the box 
con the living-room mantel which 
soon said: ... “Green Grove 
ee... 


How was it that it was talking 
about the bank again? Had some- 
body turned it back? Larry re- 
membered that he had not turned 
off the receiving apparatus but 
had left it tuned to the 360-meter 
wave length, which picked up the 
musical program and the news of 
the night and whatever else might 
be added. The voice that had been 
repeating stock quotations when 
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Larry and Florence stepped out 
now enunciated: 
“. . . evidently by four men who 
came and escaped in a black touring 
car, Two of them were plainly 
seen.” 


>, Sr” Te 


NOW LARRY had it; the wireless 
telephone was in use tonight not 
merely to spread news of Mr. 
Harvey in London and the earth- 
quake in Peru and the bank rob- 
bery at Green Grove, Illinois, but 
it was trying to catch the robbers. 

Larry hunched himself up, with 
his arms and legs tied, and he got 
a look into the sitting-room. There 
was his mother—the little, old, 
but straight and eager figure of 
his mother; she was standing 
near the middle of the room. 
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Thank God, she was all right; no 
one had hurt her. But what was 
she doing there, standing and gaz- 
ing toward the mantel. Of course 
she was listening to the voice from 
the box which was saying: 
“The leader appeared about twenty- 
four years old, about five feet ten 
in height, slender; had very light 
hair; brows so light that he seemed 
to have no brows; wore gray trous- 
ers and gray belted coat.” 
Somebody was walking in the 
hall on the other side of the sit- 
ting-room. A man, from the 
sound of the step, and Larry knew 
it was not his father, who would 
tread much more slowly and 
heavily than that. His father 
probably was still upstairs where 
the light was burning in his bed- 
room; likely his mother had been 
upstairs, too, and had come down. 
Why? Probably she had heard 
people about; she might have 
called out and learned they 
weren’t himself and Florence. So 
she was down to see who was 
about, when that voice on the 
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mantel began describing the 
Greeen Grove robbers: 
“The second man, who was seen 


plainly, was about forty, thick-set, 
dark hair, wore a black suit .. .” 


the voice continued. 


The man from the hall stepped 
into the sitting-room. Just about 
twenty-four, he looked; and five 
feet ten in height; he was slight 
and wore gray trousers and gray 
coat with a belt, and had very 
light hair; and no eyebrows that 
Larry could see. He had a hand 
in a pocket and in the hand must 
be a pistol or a slung-shot—the 
pistol which had killed George 
Wendt or the slung-shot which 
had slugged Larry. There he was, 
the leader of the Green Grove 
bank gang, the quick thinker of 
the darkness; there he was, facing 
an old woman who had just heard 
who he was. 


SS i. SS 


MOTHER! For her, Larry 
strained and pulled in his panic. 
Mother, who looked to herself, 
who didn’t know how to pass up a 
thing to someone else! A flash 
came to him of what he could re- 
member when he was a little boy 
in Montana, and the men were 
away and strangers came to run 
off cattle; how his mother met 
them and faced them down with 
a gun in her hand! Well, here 
she was facing a man far more 
merciless than a cattle thief, tne 
leader of the Green Grove bank 
robbers who had killed George 
Wendt, and now had heard his 
description read to Mother over 
the wireless ’phone! 


But what was the matter with 
Mother? Didn’t she know her 
danger? Hadn’t she heard and 
understood? Or was she, for 
once, caught by fear, helpless and 
cornered. She seemed just to 
stand there, staring and confused ; 
and then her hand went forward 
to the table for something. For 
what? For something to defend 
herself with? What was it she 
picked up so slowly? Father’s ear 
trumpet! That was it; was she 
crazy? What a weapon against 
that man. But what was she 
doing with it? ... Oh, quick, 
steady, never-giving-in Mother! 
She was raising it to her ear. 

“Good evening!”’ she yelled to 
the bandit. ‘Good evening!’ she 
shouted in a loud, flat voice as if 
he were some stranger come to 
call whom she ought to know, per- 
haps, and did not. How well she 


(Concluded on Page 24) 
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did it, playing deaf! She was 
perfect ; used to a deaf man every 
hour of every day, she knew like 
second nature the stare and strain 
of the old person who does not 
hear. And she fooled the quick 
thinker! She, thinking quicker 
than he, had seized that ear 
trumpet and fooled him; without 
the trumpet there, it would have 
been impossible, probably; but 
with it, she fooled him. Now 
could she keep him deceived and 
save herself, 


> Te > 
THE VOICE behind her was 
talking on, but she gave it not the 
slightest quirk of attention. The 
quick thinker stared at her, look- 
ing her over; then, as she came a 
little closer, with her trumpet to- 
ward him, he said to her: 
“Where do you keep your gaso- 
line?” 
“What’s that?” she called. 


And louder he asked: ‘Where 
do you keep your gasoline?” 


“Gasoline?” she called back. 
“Yes,” we got some.” Then, as 
if she had taken time to think, 
“Oh, you’re driving; you’re out 
of gasoline on the road?” 

“Yes,” he replied; and more 
loudly, ‘Where do you keep it?” 

“Down-cellar!” she shouted. 


“Gasoline! Gasoline!” he yelled 
again. “Where do you keep it?” 

“T hear what you say,” she 
called back. “Gasoline! Down- 
cellar. You'll find a big barrel 
there.” 


No gasoline was in the cellar, 
Larry knew; it was a cement- 
walled cellar with its door open- 
ing beside the house, but the 
Lymans did not store gasoline 
there. They kept kerosene in the 
cellar. And that fact of his 
mother’s trick told Larry some- 
thing; she was not merely defend- 
ing herself with that ear trumpet 
and the rest of the trick; she 
wasn’t trying to get rid of that 
robber; she was out to catch him! 

“Where is the cellar?” the quick 
thinker shouted. 

“This way,” Larry heard his 
mother shout; and she led the 
quick thinker out the door at the 
other end of the sitting-room. 
Larry lost sight of them; but as 
they shouted to each other he 
heard: 


‘“‘Here’s the cellar. The barrel’s 
right down there.” 


“Which side?” 
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“You can have all you want; 
you’re welcome. Take all you 
need.” 

Then “Slam, Slam!” That was 
the banging of the cellar doors 
thrown shut; and his mother had 
bolted them, too, for there came 
pounding now, and yells. Yells 
from the quick thinker; and 
Larry, hunched up as high as he 
could raise himself, saw his 
mother run through the sitting- 
room to the back hall closet, where 
she snatched his shotgun; she ran 
with it out that other door, and 
he heard a shot. 


“Mother!” Larry choked behind 
his gag. “Oh, Mother!” No fear 
for her, now; only tremendous 
relief and pride. Pride? Why she’d 
put that over! For since she fired 
that gun there was no more bang- 
ing on the bottom of the cellar 
door; no more yells. There did 
come sounds from the horse barn 
where, probably, the other two 
men had been fooling around the 
Lyman car; but after the shotgun 
went off they must have cleared 
out. 


Larry worked himself to the 
side of the porch and kicked the 
boards with his tied legs; and he 
heard his father come downstairs; 
and Larry heard, “Anna, what is 
it? What’re you shootin’ that gun 
and pointin’ it over the cellar door 
for?” 
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THEN LARRY heard his mother 
call back in her steady, strong 
voice: “There’s a bank robber 
down there, Henry! You shoot 
him if he tries to come up!” 


Then Larry heard his mother 
calling him and Florence; he 
could not answer, except by kick- 
ing again; and Florence seemed 
unable to answer at all. But his 
mother came to him and cut him 
tree. “Larry, they must have been 
the Green Grove bank robbers,” 
she started explaining to him, 
while she worked with the cords 
gagging and binding him. 

“TI know; I met them,” Larry 
cried, as soon as the gag was out. 
“They slugged me and tied me up 
. . - But you, Mother. I came to 
in time to see what you did. Oh, 
Mother, you’re wonderful!” 

“Where’s Florence ?” 
mother said. 

“Maybe in the barn; I heard 
them.” 


And, in the barn, they found 
Florence, tied and gagged. 


“Two were here,” she told 


his 


them. “They ran off when they 
heard that gun.” 

“Where is their car?” Mother 
asked. 

“Look here,” said Larry. 
“You’ve done enough about this, 
Mother.” 

“You want me to leave the car 
toe the police?” 

“No,” said Larry. “To me. 
There’s only one man down there, 
I guess; and he’s been smashed 
up. Maybe I can handle him, my- 
self.” He took his rifle and pistol 
and started toward the road, with 
his mother watching behind. So, 
together, they gathered him in, 
and returned to the house, where 
Larry telephoned for men to take 
to Green Grove the robber his 
mother had locked in the cellar, 
and the man who had been hurt 
when the car was overturned; 
then he telephoned to Chicago 
with the result that: 

“More about the Green Grove bank 

robbery (said the voice in every 

box which remained tuned to 360- 

meter wave length as late as ten 

o’clock that night). Word has just 
been received that they drove off 
the road about fifteen miles from 

Green Grove, and when endeavor- 

ing to take a car from a farmhouse 

the leader was captured; and one 
other, who was hurt when the car 
turned over, was also taken. Bonds 
and currency to a total of forty- 
four thousand dollars have been re- 
covered. The capture was effected 
by the quickness, courage, and pres- 
ence of mind of Anna Lyman, the 
wife of a dairy farmer, more than 
sixty years old, who—(And then, in 


its own way, the voice told the 
story.)” 





How Mutual Idea 
Works 


(Concluded from Page 16) 


pany, after a few days in which a 
moderate extra charge was made 
for insurance of automobiles en- 
gaged in transporting commodi- 
ties, discovered that the protection 
given by the government, and the 
behavior of the strikers was such 
that no premium was necessary. 
It therefore declared all its pol- 
icies to include Strike risks free 
of charge, and returned to policy- 
holders the money received for 
extra premiums. Of course the 
stock company managers were 
unable to do this. In their case 
the extra charges belonged to the 
stockholders ; but in the case of the 
mutual company they belonged to 
the policyholders, and so went 
back to them when found to be in 
excess of what the risk required. 





Trend of Business 


Outlook for Remaining Months of 1926 Confused by Operation of 
a Number of Opposing Factors 


By RICHARD S. CONWAY 


Vice President the Brookmire Economic Service, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


HE general trend of business 
activity during the last two 

months has been slowly 
downward after allowance is 
made for average seasonal con- 
ditions. In the last few weeks, 
the rate of output in basic 
industries has been going down- 
ward, although only in cotton 
textile production has there oc- 
curred a sharp de- 


considerably lower than during 
the first half and that the main 
movement of business will prob- 
ebly be downward into 1927 at 
least. 


The Construction Industry 


IN VIEWING the business situa- 
tion, the trend of the construction 
industry assumes a position of 


It is important to note, there- 
fore, that during the past four 
months, there has been a sub- 
stantial recession in construction 
contracts from the levels of last 
fall and winter. The actual vol- 
ume of work still in progress is 
very large. The ease of credit 
and the fact that there is no 
great pressure from that source 

upon the speculative 





cline. With the ex- 
ception of a short 
spurt a few weeks 
ago, commodity] 
prices on the whole 
have been weak. 
Forward ordering 
has again disap- 
peared from the 
picture and hand to 
mouth buying is 
back in as acute a 
stage as existed two 
years ago. The con- 
struction industry, 
while still showing 
abnormal activity, 
is declining from 
the record levels of 
last fall. Onthe 
other hand, distri- 
bution of products 
as shown by car 
loadings has re- 
mained steadily at 
new high levels for 
the last threeor 
four months. 

The trends of 
various basic fac- 
tors are to some ex- 
tent conflicting, but 
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builder to sell, ren- 
ders extremely im- 
probable any sudden 
collapse of construc- 
tion. Furthermore, 
the completion of 
the very large vol- 
ume of contracts al- 
ready reported and 
7| those still in pros- 
pect will afford a 
large demand for 
materials and labor 
for some time. But, 
although the influ- 
ence of the con- 
struction industry 
is still favorable to 
business, its highest 
demand seems to 
have passed and its 
influence upon the 
general business sit- 
uation would appear 
to be definitely on 
the decline. 


Political Instability 


ANOTHER factor 
which would appear 
to threaten unfavor- 
able developments 








the balance of un- 
favorable phases 
which are develop- 
ing would seem to argue that a 
decline in business is in progress. 
The abnormal ease of credit 
which exists would indicate that 
the rate of recession will be slow 
and gradual. It may be that if 
unusually good crops are realized 
this fall, there will be at least a 
short reversal of the downward 
trend. It seems fairly evident at 
the present time, however, that 
business activity during the sec- 
ond half of the year will average 


Fishing Is Good But the Fisherman Is Disturbed 


major importance. Probably the 
primary cause of the great busi- 
ness activity which the country 
has enjoyed over the last two or 
three years has been the construc- 
tion boom. Building affects prac- 
tically every major industry there 
is in the country and the tre- 
mendous demand for materials 
and for labor at high wages in 
the construction field has been a 
bullish influence on all lines of 
business. 


in the business field 
is the current po- 
litical situation. 
Brookhart’s decisive defeat of 
Senator Cummins for the Repub- 
lican nomination in Iowa indi- 
cates that a revolt of very large 
proportions is in the making. 
Coming on the heels of the defeat 
of four other administration sen- 
ators, there is a threat that the 
hold of President Coolidge on the 
Senate is going to be lost. 


Discontent in the agricultural 
sections is again cropping up as 
ee 
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a disturbing factor. In view of 
the high prosperity in urban cen- 
ters over the last three years, the 
farmer feels that he has not been 
receiving a square deal. That the 
remedy he is looking for throneh 
the Haugen measure is unsound 
does not affect the main issue. The 
point to be considered is that rad- 
ical legislation may be expected 
to be pushed for enactment over 
the next two years. 

There will in all probability be 
a strong assault on the present 
tariff. Radical Republicans in the 
corn belt may very possibly join 
with free-trade Democrats from 
a number of the southern states 
and demand drastic revisions. It 
is quite possible that a number of 
large manufacturing interests in 
the East which are interested in 
the foreign market will line up 
with them, On the other hand, 
numerous agricultural interests 
such as the dairy men of the 
North and Northeast, the far 
western cattle and sheep men, the 
sugar growers of the West and of 
Louisiana and possibly the spring 
wheat growers of the Northwest, 
will bolt the farm program and 
join the protective tariff group 
composed of certain manufactur- 
ing interests in the East and 
South. 


This prospect of continuing po- 
litical uncertainty is not very en- 
couraging for business. It will 
tend to slow up decidedly the be- 
ginning of projects which depend 
upon tariff and general political 
stability for a measure of their 
success. Its worst effects will 
probably not become apparent 
until after the elections next fall. 
It can be expected, however, to 
have some depressing influence on 
the course of affairs this summer 
and will probably remain as an 
unsettled and a depressing factor 
until after the Presidential elec- 
tion in 1928. 


The Money Market 


THERE is little prospect for any 
tightening of money rates during 
the next few months. The more 
lenient attitude of the Federal Re- 
serve Board toward the money 
market taken in connection with 
smaller credit demands from the 
Federal government and with 
slowly declining business, points 
to an abundance of credit facili- 
ties into the fall. 

It is hard to see where any ma- 
terial increase either in business 
or in speculation is going to ab- 
sorb sufficient new credit during 


(Continued in Last Column) 
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Mutual Veteran Honored 


Frank H. Hardison Given 
Dartmouth Degree 


ARTMOUTH College has 
just conferred a unique dis- 
tinction on Mr. Frank H. Hardi- 
son by honoring him with the 
degree of “Doctor of Commercial 
Science” on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversay of his gradu- 
ation from that institution. 

















FRANK H. HARDISON— 
who recently received degree of Doctor 
of Commercial Science from 
Dartmouth College 


Mr. Hardison is one of the most 
widely known of all veterans of 
Mutual insurance. Early in his 
career he entered newspaper 
work, and established a splendid 
reputation in that interesting 
field, where he was prominent for 
twenty years. 

Having always been a student 
of insurance problems he was ap- 
pointed Examiner of the Massa- 
chusetts department in 1896. He 
served with such efficiency that 
two years later he became Deputy 
Commissioner. In this capacity 
he made an exceptionally good 
record and ten years later, in 
1908, he took entire charge of the 
department as Commissioner. 

His term in this executive po- 
sition was filled with fine achieve- 
ments and his administration of 
the office continued until 1919, 
when he retired under the opera- 
tion of the Massachusetts act. 


Later he was retained by the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston as Consulting Ac- 
tuary; also acting in an advisory 
capacity in various matters. 

Mr. Hardison’s career has been 
of the kind which is inspirational 
to the insurance world. His hon- 
ors have been won by hard work, 
strict honesty and the best pos- 
sible use of a naturally keen in- 
tellect. 

All of his myriad of friends 
wish Mr. Hardison many more 
years of health, happiness and 
success, 





Trend of Business 


(Continued from First Column) 


ihe next few months to cause any 
tightening of money rates. Gold 
movements, however, will prob- 
ably be outward during that 
period, but not in sufficient quan- 
tity to do any more than check 
further declines. As far as short 
term money rates are concerned, 
the outlook is that they will re- 
main stable around present levels 
during the next few months. 


While the present money situ- 
ation would seem to be favorable 
to rising bond prices, there are 
several factors which are affect- 
ing any trend in that direction. 
One of them is that the present 
favorable long term money mar- 
ket is being used to float a large 
number of issues. The second is 
that the low yields of high grade 
bonds are forcing a large portion 
of investment demand over into 
high grade stocks, especially into 
high grade railroad stocks and 
high grade industrial preferred 
stocks. While over the next few 
months, at least, the long term 
money market should be easy, it 
is probable that the tendency will 
be toward steady rather than de- 
clining interest rates on long 
term securities. 





True Enough 


“Ah’s gwine to go to de pahty t’night, 
but fust Ah’s gotta go home an’ change 
mah clothes.” 

“Change yo’ clothes? Boy, when yo’ 
buttons yo’ coat, yo’ trunk am locked!” 


—American Legion Weekly. 
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Supt. Baker Sponsors New Code 


UR nation in general is for- 
O tunate in the efficiency with 

which its insurance affairs 
are administered by the officials 
of the various states. Particularly 
is this so in Kansas where Hon. 
William R. Baker is the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance 


Mr. Baker has the distinction 
of holding his office by virtue of a 
direct vote of the people, Kansas 
being one of the few states where 
the heads of the Insurance De- 
partment are not appointed. 


He began his career as a law- 
yer, but handled several lines of 
insurance in connection with 
other work, and after a brilliant 
career as a Captain in the World 
War, was appointed Assistant 
Superintendent of Insurance of 
his native state. Several years 
later, in 1922, he was elected to 
the position of Superintendent 
which position he now holds. 

Mr. Baker in coming before the 
electorate again this fall can pre- 
sent to his constituency a record 
full of many accomplishments. 
His administration of the differ- 
ent matters incident to his impor- 
tant office has been one of most 
exceptional efficiency. Careful 
consideration, and prompt, fair 
and unbiased opinions have char- 
acterized his work. His chief con- 
cern has been to handle the insur- 
ance matters in a way to make 


for the best interests of the people 
of Kansas. 


_An outstanding achievement of 
Superintendent Baker was _ his 


record as head of the Kansas In- 
surance Commission, a body or- 
ganized to codify and revise the 
insurance laws of the state. A 
comprehensive survey of the laws 
has been made under his direc- 
tion and the proposed new code 

















HON. WILLIAM R. BAKER, 
Superintendent of Insurance in Kansas 


will be submitted to the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature. 

In view of Superintendent Ba- 
ker’s familiarity with the pur- 
poses of the new code, and the 
desirable ends which it seeks to 
accomplish, the reasonable expec- 
tation is that Kansas will return 
this sterling official for another 
term. 








Advertising 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


or physician, and are written in 
professional style. 


TS. SS SS 


A PROPER campaign of adver- 
tising can pave the way for the 
insurance solicitor. Such a cam- 
paign should keep in mind the 
idea of building up, first of all, 
good will, and then continue giv- 
ing the reasons why for mutual 
insurance. This will give the dis- 
play advertising its proper oppor- 
tunity to emphasize many of the 
important points much more fore- 
ibly than can be brought out in 
the editorial copy. News columns 
should be used for carrying out 
logical features that require con- 
siderable explanation. 


Display advertising that will 
carry a few important points in 
each particular advertisement can 
do much toward helping the so- 
licitor and making it possible for 
him to spend the least time in 
going over the preliminary 
ground. In other words, the re- 
tailer will feel that he knows 
something about mutual insur- 
ance and it is not necessary for 
the solicitor to start at the bot- 
tom and build up the entire story. 
A logical plan for such advertis- 
ing is by running a series of ad- 
vertisements continuously, begin- 
ning with the fundamentals and 
continuing through the series 
step by step, each separate adver- 
tisement explaining points that 
are fundamental to the mutual 
idea, 
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THERE is a great field for mu- 
tual insurance but the idea must 
be forcibly placed before the pros- 
pects and more points of interest 
brought to their attention than 
simply the saving of possible per- 
cents. ‘ 

At the present time there is too 
much of one company playing 
against another and the main ar- 
gument in most communities 
seems to be the saving over the 
cther fellow. Advertising, there- 
fore, is a form of insurance. It 
is not only going to help the mu- 
tual companies retain their good 
will and present members but, the 
same as in any other line of busi- 
ness, will keep on building up 
good will and educating retail 
n‘erchants to what the mutual in- 
surance companies have tv offer. 
Advertising that has been done 
in the past has been very good. 
It has helped to keep the com- 
panies before the public. I am 
quite sure that a campaign pre- 
pared for the entire year contin- 
uing its continuity from one ad- 
vertisement to another will inter- 
est most retailers and make it 
easier for the solicitor to tell his 
story and in this way build up a 
very satisfactory percentage of 
additional business. 





Oil Burners 
(Concluded from Page 18) 


*Bulletin No. 11—Results of 1923 
Fire Waste Contest 

Bulletin No. 12—1924 Fire Pre- 
vention Week (Chamber of 
Commerce) 

Bulletin No. 13—1924 Fire Pre- 
vention Week (Trade Asso- 
ciations) 

*Bulletin No. 14—The National 
Fire Waste Council 
Bulletin No. 15—Heating 

Power Plants 

Bulletin No. 16—Department 
Stores 

Bulletin No. 17—Results of 1924 
Fire Waste Contest 

Bulletin No. 18—Public Institu- 
tions 

Bulletin No. 19—1925 Fire Pre- 
vention Week (Chamber of 
Commerce) 

Bulletin No. 20—1925 Fire Pre- 
vention Week (Trade Asso- 
ciations) 

Bulletin No. 21—Essential Fire 
Prevention Ordinances 

Bulletin No. 22—Domestic Oi] 
Heating 


and 





Theatre Fires 


(Concluded from Page 15) 


ing into a frenzy of unreasoning 
fear. The ease and suddenness 
with which such a condition is 
produced and the grave conse- 
quences which follow is_ illus- 
trated by a fire and panic which 
occurred in a moving picture the- 
atre in Mexico City last year. An 
account of this disaster, which 
caused the deaths of 22 people, 
mostly children, and the injury of 
many more, has recently been ob- 
tained and is worth studying. The 
facts appear to be the following: 


“About 300 people were present 
at a small motion picture theatre 
in the town of Tacubaya, a suburb 
of the City of Mexico, a consider- 
able portion occupying the gal- 
lery. A short circuit ignited the 
film in the projection room, and, 
as the projection machinery and 
the lights were on the same cir- 
cuit, this plunged the theatre in 
darkness. Someone, seeing the 
flash in the booth, raised a cry of 
‘Fire’ which precipitated a panic 
in the gallery and started a stam- 
pede for the exits. One of them, 
an ‘emergency’ exit, was found 
locked. In addition, the door from 
the base of the gallery stairs 
opened inward and could not be 
used on account of the weight of 
people against it. Consequently 22 
persons were trampled or crushed 
to death in the fight to reach the 
outside. So intense was the strug- 
gle that the walls of the passage 
to the exit were cracked by the 
pressure of bodies against them. 


“The insulation on one of the 
light wires strung loosely on the 
ceiling of the house was ignited 
by the heating due to the short 
circuit, and the blazing and live 
wire fell on the crowd, further 
heightening the panic. Some man, 
cooler than the rest, placed a lad- 
der and cut the wire down with 
pliers. 


“The fire which started the 
panic did not extend beyond the 
projection booth. The operators 
of the machine explained after- 
ward that they had just finished 
showing one of the reels, when a 
short circuit occurred. A spark 
from this arc fell on the exposed 
film, which flared up. This flare 
and the crackling noise from the 
arc was responsible for the cry of 
fire. 


“Although they made attempts 
to tear off the film and throw it 
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through the small windows to the 
outside, it burned too rapidly for 
the operators, who then tried to 
beat out the flame with their 
coats. Through economy, the 
manager of the theatre had pro- 
vided no extinguishing apparatus 
in the booth. The operators were 
soon joined by some of the audi- 
ence who brought up buckets of 
water and succeeded in putting 
cut the fire. 


“The wiring system of the the- 
atre was so poorly installed that 
the operator said he was never 
sure which sets of lights were go- 
ing to come on when he turned a 
switch. There must have been 
many chances for a ‘short’ to oc- 
cur. The principal feature of this 
affair was the panic, for the fire 
itself proved negligible. With such 
a comparatively small audience, 
there would seem to be no occa- 
sion for such a catastrophe, but 
with the contributing factors of 
a locked emergency exit and in- 
ward opening doors usual to such 
disasters, it is perhaps not so sur- 
prising. 


“It demonstrates again that 
there is always the danger of seri- 
ous consequence from panic due 
to fire, notwithstanding how un- 
important the actual fire may be. 
A similar fire took place in Can- 
nonsburg, Pa., August 27, 1911, 
when 26 persons were killed in a 
moving picture theatre. A boy in 
the audience shouted ‘Fire!’ and a 
panic ensued.” 





Middlesex Mutual 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


property amounting to a half mil- 
lion dollars was insured, which 
shows that the company was a 
huge success from the start. 


“At the end of the first year, 
there were 440 policies and $801,- 
247 of insurance in force. 


“The company prospered year 
by year until 1863, when there 
were 5,603 policies and $7,400,000 
of insurance in force. During 
these years the company had op- 
erated on the purely assessment 
basis, assessing each member to 
meet losses and expenses as oc- 
casion required. As the member- 
ship grew, it became increasingly 
difficult to collect the assessments 
from all of the members. 


“There was an understanding 
with other local companies who 


had the same difficulties, and the 
assessment plan was abandoned 
in favor of the cash premium plan. 


“At a special meeting held on 
July 13, 1863, the by-laws were 
altered so ‘that the officers were 
authorized and required to issue 
policies in future for a period not 
exceeding five years and to receive 
such premiums as shall avoid the 
necessity of frequent assessments, 
taking a premium note for three 
times the cash payments paid.’ 
This plan was put in operation the 
first day of August, following. 
That the plan was successful, is 
shown by the fact that the Com- 
pany has never made an assess- 
ment since. 


“The Company gradually en- 
larged its field of operation to in- 
clude the entire state of Massa- 
chusetts, then Rhode Island in 
1904, Maine and Vermont in 1905, 
Connecticut and New Hampshire, 
1906, and Pennsylvania, 1919. 


“In 1918 the officers of the com- 
pany secured the necessary legis- 
lation to permit a Massachusetts 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
to write Automobile Fire, Theft, 
Collision and Property Damage in- 
surance, and on April 19, 1918, 
the Middlesex wrote the first auto- 
mobile policy to be issued by a 
Massachusetts Agency Mutual. 


“The three serious conflagra- 
tions through which the company 
has passed, Chelsea, Bangor and 
Salem, were creditably met by 
paying all losses immediately 
upon the presentation of proof of 
loss. 


“There are over 600 agents of 
this company scattered through- 
out New England. The officers of 
the company are, President, Pres- 
cott Keyes—1912; Vice President, 
Charles F. Stone—1923; Secre- 
tary, Eliot R. Howard—1920.” 





Oil Burners 


A special committee of the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council, ap- 
pointed in the spring of 1925, 
prepared a pamphlet “Fire Pre- 
vention Committees of Chambers 
of Commerce” which outlines the 
organization and activities of a 
fire prevention committee. Copies 
of this bulletin are also obtainable 
on request. 





Bits of Wit » 











“LIFE WITHOUT LAUGHING IS A DREARY BLANK”—Thackeray 


The Psychological Moment 


Wanted—Mule not over 9 or 10 years 
old; must be reasonable. Answer Mule, 
care of Press.—Ad in a Savannah (Ga.) 
paper. 


The Psychological Moment 

“Am dere anybody in de congregation 
what wishes prayer for dere failin’s?” 
asked the colored minister. 

“Yassuh,” responded Brother Jones, 
“Ah’s a spen’thrif’, an’ Ah throws mah 
money ’round reckless like.” 

“Ve’y well. We will join in prayer fo’ 
Brotheh Jones—jes’ afteh de collection 
plate have been passed.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 


In Other Words 

Jack had returned to his ship appar- 
ently the worse for drink, and the officer 
of the watch was testing his sobriety. 
In order to do so, he told Jack to repeat 
after him, “The Irish Constabulary ex- 
tinguished the conflagration.” 

Jack stood for a moment, and it 
seemed as if he were unable to cope 
with the task he was set. Then, with a 
smile of triumph, he blurted out, “The 
Irish coppers put the fire out.”—Ex. 


Useless Warning 
_Some people have very peculiar no- 
tions as to the purpose of a warning. 

“This seems to be a very dangerous 
precipice,” said Mr. Jones to a native, 
after surveying the place critically. “I 
wonder that they have not put up a 
warning board.” 

“It’s dangerous, all right,” agreed the 
man. “They did keep a warning sign 
up for two years, but no one ever fell 
over the cliff, so it was taken down.” 

—Kablegram. 


Jumpy 
“Mother, Mother, the churn is gone!” 
cried the milkmaid all aflutter. 
“Well, Charleston with the 
awhile, and it will soon 
be butter.” 


milk 


Fish Stories 


As in Golf 


“Does a fisherman ever tell the 
truth?” 

“Yes, when he calls another fisher- 
man a liar.” —Kansas City Star. 


Wise Boy 


Mother—“If you wanted to go fish- 
ing, why didn’t you come and ask me 
first?” . 

Johnny—‘“Because I wanted to go 
fishing.” —Chicago Tribune. 


C D Goldfish? 
Goldfish ? 


Goldfish! 


Why Fishing Is Popular 


“T believe,” said the ear-aching vet- 
erinarian as he put aside the telephone, 
“that I’ll go fishing.” ; 

“Didn’t know you cared for fishing.” 

“T don’t, ordinarily, but it’s the only 
chance I have of finding myself at the 
end of a line that isn’t busy.” 

—Our Dumb Animals. 


How to Cook Carp 


Place the carp on a smooth oak plank, 
cover with butter, season with salt, pep- 
per, and a little paprika. Bake in a 
hot oven for one-half hour, and then 
throw the carp in the river and eat the 
plank. —Chicago Tribune. 


Domestic Trouble 


Jonah must have had a hard time 
putting that one over on his wife about 
the whale. 


A Group of Gems 


Absent-minded business man, kissing 
his wife—“Now, dear, I will dictate a 
few letters.” 


“Going to hear the lecture on appen- 
dicitis tonight?” 

“No, I’m tired of those organ re- 
citals.” 


“Her niece is rather good looking, 
9” 


eh? 
“Don’t say ‘knees is,’ say ‘knees 
are,’” —Standard. 


A Perfect Illusion 


“Yes, Jeremiah, Alice said that last 
night she dreamed she was dancing 
with you.” 

“You thrill me all to pieces, Heze- 
kiah.” 

- and then she woke up to find 
her kid brother pounding her feet with 
a flat-iron.” —The Sun Dial. 


Information 


The steamer was only a few feet 
from the dock when there was a sudden 
commotion and a man came running 
madly through the gates, shouting to 
the officials to wait a moment. Without 
pausing in his stride, he flung his bags 
on the boat, took a desperate leap and 
landed on the deck with a crash. 

“Good,” he gasped, “I just did make 
it! A few seconds later and I should 
have missed the boat.” 

“Missed it!” exclaimed one of the 
passengers, “why this boat is just com- 
ing in.” —Hi-Tide. 


One of the Worst 


“Varlet!! Ope the draw ere I drink 
of thy b-blood!” 

“Who is there?” 

“The Lord of Silo!’ 

“Why, it’s fodder!” exclaims the 
ukelelist. “Let down the drawbridge.” 


And What Happened? 





—Lo-Tide. 


The Latest Shirt-Front 


On one occasion, he 
charges, she attempted 
to stab him with a knife, 
breaking two panes of 
glass in the attempt.— 
From a divorce item in 
a Utah paper. 


Preference and Passion 


Teacher—“Do you un- 
derstand the difference 
between liking and lov- 
ing?” 

Willie—“Yes, ma’am; 
I like my father and 
mother, but I love pie.” 

—Ayer’s Almanac. 








© Life Publishing Co. 
Modern Way of Calling the Cow Home. 


“IT regret,” said the 
American to the page 
boy in the English Club, 
“that tips are forbid- 
en.” 


“Yes, sir, and so were 
happles in the garden 
of Heden.” 

—Hi-Tide. 


A Misplaced Letter 


Diner — “Waiter, 
there’s a button in my 
soup.” 

Waiter (ex-printer)— 
“Typographical error, 
sir; it should be ‘mut- 
ton.’ ” 

—The Progressive 
Grocer. 
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Rating Law Passes in Louisiana 


Legislature in Southern State Provides for Organizing a Rating 
and Fire Prevention Bureau, Fixing Rates, Ktc. 


BILL drawn and sponsored 
by Senator Delos R. Johnson 
of Baton Rouge has passed 

the Louisiana Legislature provid- 
ing for the organization of a rat- 
ing and fire prevention bureau, 
creating an insurance commission 
and establishing uniform rates for 
fire, windstorm and hail, and auto- 
mobile fire and theft insurance in 
that state. 


THE stock fire insurance com- 
panies licensed to do business in 
Louisiana are required to or- 
ganize a bureau to be called “The 
Louisiana Rating and Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau” which is to fix 
equitable and _ undiscriminating 
rates of premiums to be charged 
on policies of fire, windstorm and 
hail, and automobile fire and theft 
insurance covering property lo- 
cated in the state, and to make 
rules and regulations for the ap- 
plication of such rates. These 
rates are to be made under the 
supervision of the insurance com- 
mission which will be composed of 
three members, one appointed by 
the Governor, one by the Secre- 
tary of State and one by the At- 
torney General. 

The bill prevents unfair and un- 
lewful discrimination in favor of 
any person insured, and rebating 
is also prohibited. 


x aS SS 


THE insurance commission may, 
upon its own motion, but must 
upon written complaint of a citizen 
that rates on any class or classes 
of risks are excessive, or that un- 
just discrimination in rates exists 
in the same territorial classifica- 
tion between risks in the applica- 
tion of like charges or credits, etc., 
order a hearing for the purpose of 
determining such questions of ex- 
cessive rates and of such discrim- 
ination. The findings of the com- 
mission are subject to review by 
a court of competent jurisdiction. 

Uniform reductions or devia- 
tions by schedule from the rates 
on all risks of any particular class 


or classes are permitted. 
(cntliMiane 


The act does not apply to any 
mutual insurance company or re- 
ciprocal exchange, excepting that 
any such authorized or admitted 
concern at its own option may be- 
come a subscriber to the service 
furnished by the bureau at not a 
greater rate than that charged 
other subscribers, and without any 


discrimination on account of their 
plans of operation. 


Senator Johnson, who is one of 
the leaders of the Louisiana Sen- 
ate, is interested in insurance 
matters, having made an especial 
study of the subject for many 
years. 
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otherwise get. 


itself. 


insurance systems. 


SERVICE it renders. 





business life. 





By Everett H. Tripp 


Secretary Mutual Re-Insurance Bureau 


| “A Mutual Creed 
| 


J Believe 


—in the fundamental principle of MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE. 


—in the SAVINGS that can be and are made to property owners, who, 
by co-operation in the purchase of fire insurance from MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES, secure benefits and service they cannot 


—that MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE, having been brought about by the 
men who organized our government, is entitled to just as careful con- 
sideration by the insuring public as they should give to our government, 


—that MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE gives a greater benefit to Amer- 
ican insurance buyers, and is more stable and reliable than other 


—that MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE is conducted on a high standard 
and does not appeal to the insurance buyer because of its REDUICTION 
in COST of insurance so much as it does because of the GREAT 


—that MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE has been and is now a growing 
and increasing element in the development and conduct of our national 


—that the continued growth of MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE and its 
service to the public depends upon the insurance buyers who have the 
discernment to know that any plan of insurance protection honestly 
conducted and which brings large benefits and lessened cost to its 
buyers is something that should be promoted. 


Therefore 


—I am willing to advocate MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE in my home 
town because I have proved it is worthwhile and have benefited by its 
operation. I propose to my business associates and my friends and all 
others that they take advantage of its benefits. 


= 
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By Air Mail 


HE OTHER day we reached our office desk 

with the unhappy feeling that something to 

which we should have given prompt attention 
had been neglected. Turning the under side of our 
mind uppermost we found it there—certain ma- 
terial was due in Denver, Colorado, Friday morn- 
ing. It was now Wednesday. What to do? 

Our first thought was the telegraph. But a 
thousand words by wire is costly, and we would 
have to pay the bill. Our second thought was Air 
Mail. We beat out the thousand words on our trus- 
ty Underwood; tucked them into an envelope; ad- 
dressed it and affixed the necessary Air Mail post- 
age—an inconsiderable fraction of the wire toll. 
Denver got the important document on time. 

Had it been New York we could have made it 
on a narrower margin. At least twelve hours can 
be saved—often more. 

Air Mail service, however, is much more than 
an emergency service. In these days time is often 
the most precious commodity, and its saving a 
consideration which has immense money value. 
Business cannot be indifferent to this means for 
expediting its affairs. The use of the Air Mail is 
destined to become a daily habit where enterprise 
is on the job—and the more we use it the quicker 
will it develop in extent and reliability of service. 
Henceforth it will not be second though with us 
when speed and economy are the factors of impor- 
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Associated Mutuals 


Grain Dealers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


Automobile Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


Automobile Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company 


Beacon Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


An organization of Massachusetts Mutual Insurance 
Companies associated under one management and 
devoted to reducing insurance costs. Dividends 20% 
and 25%. 


Associated Mutuals 


211 Congress St. 
Boston, Mass. 


A. Shirley Ladd, Secretary 











Mr. Good Driver 
Enjoys Low Car 
Operating Costs 


“Careful driving is a fine 
habit,” says Mr. Good Driver. 
“It’s just as easy to form as to 
form the habit of driving care- 
lessly.” 


Mr. Good Driver knows—he 
has been tempted to take 
chances; but he remembered 
that an unskilled driver is known 
by his wrecks—his damage suits 
—his personal injury accidents. 


Mr. Good Driver avoids re- 
pair bills from accidental causes. 
He avoids police traffic court 
fines. He avoids many needless 
expenses that careless drivers 
incur. He runs his car for less 
money—skilled driving pays. 


When Mr. Good Driver has 
more followers who handle the 
steering wheel capably and care- 
fully the cost of liability insur- 
ance is naturally lowered—and 
that is worth thinking about. 


Everything considered there 
is a direct cash tax on careless 
driving, to say nothing of the 
unforgettable horror of causing 
injury, perhaps death, to some 
innocent person whose only fault 
was in being near an unskilled 
driver at an unfortunate time. 


HarpwareE Mutua 
Casuacty Company 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 



































Personal 
Responsibility 


Fires don’t just happen; someone is always responsible. 


The “Mill Mutual” System is strong in its insistence that someone 
in authority. be made responsible for Fire Prevention Work in the 
plants under its protection. ort 


That is one of the reasons why the “Mill Mutuals” have SAVED their policy- 
holders more than FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS over what they would have 
paid in premiums to non mutual companies. 


Millers National Insurance Co 

Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co 

Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association 

Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Lansing Mich. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co......Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Columbus, Ohio 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Fort Worth, Texas 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co.....Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 E. Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 





The “Mill Mutuals” write good risks of any class. 


If you are interested in REDUCING your insurance cost address any of the companies listed above. 
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RETAIL HARDWARE MUTUAL FIRE INSURENCE COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MINNESOTA IMPLEMENT MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Owatonna, Minn. 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


BRANCHES: 


Newark, N. J. Atlanta, Ga. San Francisco, Cal. Dallas, Tex. 
Winnipeg, Man. 





Combined Assets . $7,373,350.25 
Combined Liabilities 4,949,878.08 
Combined Surplus . 2,423,472.17 


Dividends to Policy-Holders Since Organization . $16,473,629.97 








THE ACME OF PROTECTION 
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